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PART X.—CHAPTER XXXII. 

But while Mrs. Vincent sat in Susan’s 
sick-room, with her mind full of troubled 
thoughts, painfully following her son into 
an imaginary and unequal conflict with the 
wife of the rebellious deacon ; and while the 
Salem congregation in general occupied it- 
self with conjectures how this internal divi- 
sion could be healed, and what the pastor 
would do, the pastor himself was doing the 
very last thing he ought to have done iu the 
circumstances—lingering down Grange Lane 
in the broad daylight with intent to pass 
Lady Western’s door—that door from which 
he had himself emerged a very few minutes 
before. Why did he turn back and loiter 
again along that unprofitable way? He did 
not venture to ask himself the question ; he 
only did it in an utterly unreasonable access 
of jealousy and rage. If he had been Lady 
Western’s accepted lover instead of the hope- 
less worshipper afar off of that bright unat- 
tainable creature, he could still have had no 
= right to forbid the entrance of Mr. 

ordham at that garden gate. He went 
back with a mad, unreasoning impulse, only 
excusable in consideration of the excited 
state of mind into which so many past events 
had concurred to throw him. But the door 
opened again as he passed it. Instinctively 
Vincent stood still, without knowing why. 
It was not Mr. Fordham who came out. It 
was a stealthy figure, which made a tremu- 
lous pause at sight of him, and, uttering a 
cry of dismay, fixed eyes which still gleamed, 
but had lost all their steadiness, upon his 
face. Vincent felt that he would not have 
recognized her anywhere but at this door. 
Her thin lips, which had once closed so firm- 
ly, and expressed with such distinctness the 
flying shades of amusement and ridicule, 
hung apart loosely, with a perpetual quiver 
of hidden emotion. Her face, always dark 
and colorless, yet bearing such an unmistak- 
able tone of vigor and strength, was haggard 
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“You!” she cried, with a shrill tone of ter- 
ror and confusion in her voice, “I did not 
look for you!” It was all her quivering 
lips would say. 

The sight of her had roused Vincent. 
“You were going to escape,” he said. “Do 
you forget your word? Must I tell her 
everything, or must I place you in surer 
custody? You have broken your word.” 

“My word! I did not give you my word,” 
she cried, eagerly. “No, I—I never said 
— and,” after a pause, “if I had said it, © 
how do you imagine I was going to escape? 
Escape! from what? That is the worst— | 
one cannot escape,” said the miserable 
woman, speaking as if by an uncontrollable 
impulse, “never more; especially if one 
keeps quiet in one place and has nothing to 
do,” she continued after a pause, recovering 
herself by strange gleams now and then for 
a moment; “that is why I came out, to es- 
cape, as you say, for half an hour, Mr. Vin- 
cent. Besides, I don’t have news enough— 
not nearly enough. How do you think I 
can keep still when nobody sends me any 
news? How long is it since I saw you last? 
And I have heard nothing since then—not 
a syllable! and you expect me to sit still, 
because I have given my word? Besides,” 
after another breathless pause, and another 
gleam of self-recovery, “the laws of honor 
don’t extend to women. We are weak, and 
we are allowed to lie.” 

‘** You are speaking wildly,” said Vincent, 
with some compassion and some horror, put- 
ting his hand on her arm to guide her back 
to the house. Mrs. Hilyard gave a slight 
convulsive start, drew away from his touch, 
and gazed upon him with an agony of fright 
and terror in her eyes. 

‘* We agreed that I was to stay with Alice,” 
she said. “You forget I am staying with 
| Alice; she—she keeps me safe, you know. 
|Ah! people change so; I am sometimes— 
half afraid—of Alice, Mr. Vincent. My 








and ghastly; her once assured and steady ichild is like her—my child—~she did not 
step furtive and trembling. She gave him | know me!” cried the wretched woman, with 
an appalled look, and uttered a little cry. hy sob that came out of the depths of her 
She shivered as she looked at him, making | heart; “ after all that happened, she did not 
desperate vain efforts to recover her com- |know me! To be sure, that was quite nat- 
posure and conceal the agitation into which ural,” she went on again, once more recov- 


his sudden appearance had thrown her. But | ering her balance for an instant, “ she could 
nature at last had triumphed over this wo- ‘not know me! and Iam not beautiful, like 
man who had defied her so long. She had| Lady Western, to please a child’s eye. 
not strength left to accomplish the cheat. Beauty is good—very good. I was once 
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pretty myself; any man would have forgiven 
me as you did when Alice came with her 
lovely face; but I dare say your mother 
would not have minded had it been she. 
Ah, that reminds me,” said Mrs. Hilyard, 
gradually acquiring a little more steadiness, 
“that was why I came out: to go to your 
mother—to ask if perhaps she had heard any- 
thing—from my child.” 

“This is madness,” said Vincent; ‘“ you 
know my mother could not possibly hear 
about your child; you want to escape—I can 
see it in your eyes.” 

“Tf you will tell me what kind of things 
people can escape from, I will answer you,” 
said his strange companion, still becoming 
more composed. ‘ Hush! I said what was 
true. The governess, you know, had your 
address. Is it very long since yesterday when 
I got that news from Dover? Never mind. 
I dare say I am asking wild questions that 
cannot have any answer. Do you remember 
being here with me once before? Do you 
remember looking through the grating and 
seeing ——? Ah, there is Mr. Fordham 
now with Alice! Poor young man!” said 
Mrs. Hilyard, turning once more to look at 
him, still vigilant and anxious, but with a 
softened glance. “Poor minister! I told 
you not to fall in love with her lovely face. 
Itold you she was kind, too kind—she does 
not mean any harm. I warned you. Who 
could have thought then that we should have 
so much to do with each other?” she re- 
sumed, shrinking from him, and trying to 
conceal how she shrank with another con- 
vulsive shiver ; “ but you were going to visit 
your people or something. I must not keep 
you, Mr. Vincent; you must go away.” 

* Not till you have returned to the house ; 
end given me your word of honor,” said Vin- 
cent, ‘not to escape or to attempt to escape ; 
or else I must tell her everything, or place 
you in surer custody. I will not leave you 
here.” 

“‘ My word! but women are not bound by 
their honor; our honor means—not our 
word,” cried Mrs. Hilyard, wildly; “my 
parole he means; soldiers and heroes and 
men of honor give their parole; you don’t 
exact it from women. Words are not kept 
to us, Mr. Vincent; do you expect us to 
keep them? Yes, yes; I knowI am talking 
wildly. Is it sirange, do you think? But 
what if I give you my word, and nobody 
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sends me any further news—nothing about 
my child? Women are only wild animals 
when their children are taken from them. 
I will forget it and go away for news—news! 
That is what I want. Escape!” she repeated, 
with a miserable cry; “‘ who can escape? I 
do not understand what it means.” 

“But you must not leave this house,” 
said Vincent, firmly. ‘You understand 
what J mean. You must not leave Lady 
Western. Go with her where she pleases; 
but unless you promise on your honor to 
remain here, and with her, I shall be obliged 
to edbeniit 

“ Hush!” she said, trembling—* hush! 
My honor !—and you still trust in it? I 
will promise,” she continued, turning and 
looking anxiously round into the dull win- 
ter daylight, as if calculating what chance 
she had of rushing away and eluding him. 
Then her eyes returned to the face of the 
young man, who stood firm and watchful 
beside her—agitated, yet so much stronger, 
calmer, even more resolute than she; then 
shrinking back, and keeping her eyes, with 


a kind of fascinated gaze, upon his face, she 


repeated the words slowly, “I promise— 
upon my honor. I will not go away—esx 
cape as you call it. If I should go mad, 
that will not matter. Yes, ring the bell for 
me. You are the strongernow. Iwill obey 
youand go back. You have taken a woman’s 
parole, Mr. Vincent,” she went on with a 
strange spasmodic shadow of that old move- 
ment of her mouth; “it will be curious to 
note if she can keep it. Good-by—good- 
by.” She spoke with a trembling despera- 
tion of calmness, mastering herself with all 
her power. She did not remove her eyes 
from his face till the door had been opened. 
“TI promise on my honor,” she repeated, 
with again a gleam of terror, as Vincent 
stood watching. Then the door closed, 
shutting im that tragic, wretched figure. 
She was gone back to her prison, with her 
misery, from which she could not escape. 
In that same garden, Vincent, with the 
sharp eyes of love and despair, even while 
watching her, had caught afar off a vision 
of two figures together, walking slowly, one 
leaning on the other, with the lingering steps 
of happiness. The sight went to his heart 
with a dull pang of certainty, which crushed 
down in a moment the useless effervescence 
of his former mood, His prisoner and he 
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parted, going in and out, one scarcely less 
miserable at that moment than the other. 
In full sight of them both lingered for the 
same moment these two in the tenderest 
blessedness of life. Vincent turned sharp 
round, and went away the whole length of 
the long road past St. Roque’s, past the 
farthest village suburb of Carlingford, sti- 
fling his heart that it should say nothing. 
He had forgotten all about those duties 
which brought him there. Salem had van- 
ished from his horizon. He saw nothing in 
heaven or earth but that miserable woman 
going back to her prison, interwoven with 
the vision of these two in their garden of 
paradise. The sight possessed him, heart 
and spirit; he could not even feel that he 
felt it, his heart lying stifled in his bosom. 
It was, and there was no more to say. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Mrs. VINCENT made many pilgrimages 
out of the sick-room that day; her mind 
was disturbed and restless; she could not 
keep still by Susan’s side. She went and 
strayed through her son’s rooms, looked at 
his books, gave a furtive glance at his linen; 
then went back and sat down for a little, 
until a renewed access of anxiety sent her 
wandering forth once more. Then she 
heard him come in, and went out to see 
him. But he was gloomy and uncommuni- 
cative, evidently indisposed to satisfy her in 
any way, absorbed in his own thoughts. 
Mrs. Vincent came and sat by him while he 
dined, thinking, in her simplicity, that it 
would be a pleasure to Arthur. But Arthur, 
with the unsocial habits of a man accus- 
tomed to live alone, had already set up a 
book before him while he ate, leaving his 
mother to wonder by herself behind what 
was the world of unknown thought that 
rapt her son, and into which her wistful 
wonder could not penetrate. But the widow 
was wise in her generation: she would not 
worry him with questions which it was very 
apparent beforehand that he did not mean 
to answer. She admitted to herself, with a 
pang of mingled pain, curiosity, and resig- 
nation, that Arthur was no longer a boy 
having no secrets from his mother. Once 
more the little woman looked at the unrea- 
sonable male creature shut up within itself, 
and decided, with a feminine mixture of pity 
and awe, that it must be allowed to take its 





own time and way of disclosing itself, and 
that to torture it into premature utterance 
would be foolish, not to say impracticable, 
She left him, accordingly, to himself, and 
went away again, returning, however, ere 
long, in her vague restlessness, as she had 
been doing all day. The early winter even- 
ing had closed in, and the lamp was lighted 
—the same lamp which had smoked and 
annoyed Mrs. Vincent’s nice perceptions 
the first evening she was in Carlingford. 
Vincent had thrown himself on a sofa with 
a book, not to read, but as a disguise under 
which he could indulge his own thoughts, 
when his mother came quietly back into the 
room. Mrs. Vincent thought it looked dark 
and less cheerful than it ought. She poked 
the fire softly not to disturb Arthur, and 
made it blaze. Then she turned to the 
lamp, which flared huskily upon the table, 
“It smokes more than ever,” said Mrs, 
Vincent, half apologetically, in case Arthur 
should observe her proceedings as she took 
off the globe. He, as was natural, put 
down his book and gazed at her with a cer- 
tain impatient wonder, half contemptuous 
of that strange female development which 
amid all troubles could carry through from 
one crisis of life to another that miraculous 
trifling, and concern itself about the smok- 
ing of alamp. As she screwed it up and 
down and adjusted the wick, with the smoky 
light flaring upon her anxious face, and 
magnifying the shadow of her little figure 
against the wall behind, her son looked on 
with a feeling very similar to that which 
had moved Mrs. Vincent when she watched 
him eating his dinner with his book set up 
before him. These were points upon which 
the mother and son could not understand 
each other. But the sight disturbed his 
thoughts and touched his temper; he got up 
from the sofa and threw down his unread 
book. 

** You women are incomprehensible,” said 
the young man, with an irritation he could 
not subdue—“ what does it matter about 
the lamp? but if the world were going to 
pieces you must still be intent upon such 
trifles— leave that to the people of the 
house.” 

“But, my dear, the people of the house 
don’t understand it,” said Mrs. Vincent. 
“Q Arthur, it is often the trifles that are 
the most important. I have had Mrs, Tozer 
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calling upon me to-day, and Mrs. Tufton. 
I don’t wonder, dear, if you find them a 
little tiresome; but that is what every pas- 
tor has to expect. I dare say you have 
been worried to-day paying so many visits. 
Hush, there is some one coming up-stairs. 
It is Mr. Tozer, Arthur. I can hear his 
voice.” 

Upon which the minister, conscious of not 
being prepared for Tozer’s questions, gave 
vent to an impatient ejaculation. ‘‘ Never 
@ moment’s respite! and now I shall have 
to give an account of myself,” said the un- 
fortunate Nonconformist. Mrs. Vincent, 
who had just then finished her operations 
with the lamp, looked up reproachfully over 
the light at her son. 

“QO Arthur, consider how kind he has 
been! Your dear father would never have 
used such an expression—but you have my 
quick temper,” said the widow, with a little 
sigh. She shook hands very cordially with 
the good butterman when he made his ap- 
pearance. “TI was just going to make tea 
for my son,” said Mrs. Vincent. “I have 
scarcely been able to sit with him at all 
since Susan took ill. Arthur, ring the bell 
—it is so kind of you tocome ; you will take 
a cup of tea with us while my son and you 
talk matters over—that is, if you don’t ob- 
ject to my presence?” said the minister’s 
mother, with a smile. ‘“ Your dear papa al- 
ways liked me to be with him, Arthur; and 
until he has a wife, Mr. Tozer, I dare say 
his mother will not be much in the way 
when it is so kind a friend as you he has to 
talk over his business with. Bring tea di- 
rectly, please. I fear you have forgotten 
what I said to you about the lamp, which 
burns quite nicely when you take a little 
pains. Arthur, will you open the window 
to clear the atmosphere of that smoke ? and 
perhaps Mr. Tozer will take a seat nearer 
the fire.” 

“Tam obliged to you, ma’am,” said the 
butterman, who had a cloud on his face. 
* Not no nearer, thank you all the same. 
If I hadn’t thought you’d have done tea, I 
shouldn’t have come troubling Mr. Vincent, 
not so soon,” and Tozer turned a doubtful 
glance towards the minister, who stood 
longer at the window than he need have 
done. The widow’s experienced eye saw 
that some irritation had risen between her 
son and his friend and patron. Tozer was 


suspicious, and ready to take offence—Ar- 
thur, alas! in an excited and restless mood, 
only too ready to give it. His mother could 
read in his shoulders, as he stood at the 
window with his back to her, that impulse 
to throw off the yoke and resent the inquisi« 
tion to which he was subject, which, all con- 
scious as he was of not having carried out 
Tozer’s injunctions, seized upon the unfor- 
tunate Nonconformist. With a little trem- 
ulous rush, Mrs, Vincent put herself in the 
breach, 

“T am sure so warm a friend as Mr. 
Tozer can never trouble any of my family 
at any time,” said the widow, with a little 
effusion. “I know too well how rare 8 
thing real kindness is—and I am very glad 
you have come just now while I can be 
here,” she added, with a sensation of thank- 
fulness perhaps not so complimentary to 
Tozer as it looked onthe surface. “Arthur, 
dear, I think that will do now. You may 
put up the window and come back to your 
chair. You don’t smell the lamp, Mr. 
Tozer? and here is the little maid with the 
tea.” 

Mrs. Vincent moved about the tray almost 
in a bustle when the girl had placed it on 
the table. She re-arranged all the cups and 
moved everything on the table, while her 
son took up a gloomy position behind her 
on the hearth-rug, and Tozer preserved an 
aspect of ominous civility on the other side 
of the table. She was glad that the little 
maid had to return two or three times with 
various forgotten adjuncts, though even then 
Mrs. Vincent’s instincts of good management 
prompted her to point out to the handmaiden 
the disadvantages of her thoughtlessness, 
“If you had but taken time to think what 
would be wanted, you would have sayed 
yourself a great deal of trouble,” said the 
minister’s mother, with a tremble of expec- 
tation thrilling her frame, looking wistfully 
round to see whether anything more was 
wanted, or if, perhaps, ancther minute might 
be gained before the storm broke. She gave 
Arthur a look of entreaty as she called him 
forward to take his place at table. She 
knew that real kindness was not very often 
to be met with in this cross-grained world ; 
and if people are conscious of having been 
kind, it is only natural they should expect 
gratitude! Such was the sentiment in her 





eyes as she turned round and fixed them 
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upon her son. Tea is ready, Arthur,” said 
the widow, in a tone of secret supplication. 
And Arthur understood his mother, and was 
less and less inclined to conciliate as he 
came forward out of the darkness, where he 
might look sulky if he pleased, and sat down 
full in the light of the lamp, which smoked 
no longer. They were not a comfortable 
party. Mrs. Vincent felt it so necessary that 
she should talk and keep them separated, 
that she lost her usual self-command, and 
subjects failed her in her utmost need. 

“ Let me give you another cup of tea,” she 
said, as the butterman paused in the super- 
numerary meal which that excellent man 
was making; “I am so glad you happened 
to come this evening when I am taking a 
little leisure. I hope the congregation will 
not think me indifferent, Mr. Tozer. I am 
sure you and Mrs. Tozer will kindly explain 
to them how much I have been occupied. 
When Susan is well, I hope to make ac- 
quaintance with all my son’s people. Ar- 
thur, my dear boy, you are over-tired, you 
don’t eat anything—and you made a very 
poordinner. I wish you would advise him to 
take a little rest, Mr. Tozer. He minds his 
mother in most things, but not in this. It 
is vain for me to say anything to him about 
giving up work; but perhaps a little advice 
from you would have more effect. I spoke 
to Dr. Rider on the subject, and he says a 
little rest is all my son requires; but rest is 
exactly what he will nevertake. It was just 
the same with his dear father—and you are 
not strong enough, Arthur, to bear so much.” 

“T dare say as you’re right, ma’am,” said 
Tozer; “if he was to take a little more ex- 
ercise and walking about—most of us Salem 
folks wouldn’t mind a little less on Sundays 
to have more of the minister at other times. 
I hope as there wasn’t no unpleasantness, 
Mr. Vincent, between you and Pigeon when 
you see him to-day ?” 

“TI did not see him;—I mean I am sorry 
I was not able to call on Pigeon to-day,” 
said Vincent, hastily; “I was unexpectedly 
detained,” he added, growing rather red, 
and looking Tozer in the face. ‘ Indeed, I 
am not sure that I ought to call on Pigeon,” 
continued the minister, after a pause; I have 
done nothing to offend him. If he chooses 
to take an affront which was never intended, 
I can’t help it. Why should I go and court 
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the congregation? Look here, Tozer—you 
are a sensible man—you have been very 
kind, as my mother says. I set out to-day 
intending to go and see this man for your 
sake; but you know very well this is not 
what I came to Carlingford for. If I had 
known the sort of thing that was required 
of me!” cried Vincent, rising up and resum- 
ing his place on the hearth-rug—* to go with 
my hat in my hand, and beg this one and 
the other to forgive me, and receive me into 
favor :—why, what have I ever done to 
Pigeon ? if he has anything to find fault 
with, he had much better come to me, and 
have it out.” 

“Mr. Vincent, sir,” said Tozer, solemnly, 
pushing away his empty teacup, and leaning 
forward over the table on his folded arms, 
“them aint the sentiments for a pastor in 
our connection. That’s a style of thing as 
may do among fine folks, or in the church 
where there’s no freedom; but them as 
chooses their own pastor, and pays their own 
pastor, and don’t spare no pains to make 
him comfortable, has a right to expect dif- 
ferent. Them aint the sentiments, sir, for 
Salem folks. I don’t say if they’re wrong or 
right—I don’t make myself a judge of no 
man; but I’ve seen a deal of our connection 
and human nature in general, and this I 
know, that a minister as has to please his 
flock, has got to please his flock whatever 
happens, and neither me nor no other man 
can make it different; and that Mrs. Vin- 
cent, as has seen life, can tell you as well as 
Ican. Pigeon aint neither here nor there. 
It’s the flock as has to be considered—and 
it aint preaching alone as will do that; and 
that your good mother, sir, as knows the 
world, will tell you as well as me.” 

“But Arthur is well aware of it,” said 
the alarmed mother, interposing hastily, 
conscious that to be thus appealed to was 
the greatest danger which could threaten her. 
“His dear father always told him so; yet, 
after all, Mr. Vincent used to say,” added the 
anxious diplomatist, “that nothing was to 
be depended on in the end but the pulpit. 
I have heard him talking of it with the lead- 
ing people in the connection, Mr. Tozer. 
They all used to say that, though visiting 
was very good, and a pastor’s duty, it was 
the pulpit, after all, that was to be most 
trusted to; and I have always seen in my 


every man who is sulky or ill-tempered in| experience—I don’t know if the same has 
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occurred to you—that both gifts are very 
rarely to be met with. Of course, we 
should all strive after perfection,” contin- 
ued the minister’s mother, with a tremulous 
smile— but it is so seldom met with that 
any one has doth gifts! Arthur, my dear 
boy, I wish you would eat something; and, 
Mr. Tozer, let me give you another cup of 
tea.” 

“No more for me, ma’am, thankye,” said 
Tozer, laying his hand over his cup. “I 
don’t deny as there’s truth in what you say. 
I don’t deny as a family here and there in a 
flock may be aggravating like them Pigeons. 
I’m not the man to be hard on a minister, 
if that aint his turn. A pastor may have a 
weakness, and not feel himself as equal to 
one part of his work as to another; but to 
go for to say as visiting and keeping the 
flock pleased, aint his duty—it’s that, ma’am, 
as goes to my heart.” 

Tozer’s pathos touched a lighter chord in 
the bosom of the minister. He came back 
to his seat with a passing sense of amuse- 
ment. “If Pigeon has anything to find 
fault with, let him come and have it out,” 
said Vincent, bringing, as his mother in- 
stantly perceived, a less clouded countenance 
into the light of the lamp. “ You, who are 
a much better judge than Pigeon, were not 
displeased on Sunday,” added the minister, 
not without a certain complacency. Look- 
ing back upon the performances of that day, 
the young Nonconformist himself was not 
displeased. He knew now—though he was 
unconscious at the time—that he had made 
a great appearance in the pulpit of Salem, 
and that once more the eyes of Carlingford, 
unused to oratory, and still more unused to 
great and passionate emotion, were turned 
upon him, 

“Well, sir, if it come to be a question of 
that,” said the mollified deacon; ‘ but no— 
it aint that—I can’t, whatever my feelings is, 
be forgetful of my dooty!” cried Tozer, in 
sudden excitement. “It aint that, Mr. Vin- 
cent; it’s for your good I’m a-speaking up 
and letting you know my mind. It aint the 
pulpit, sir. I’ll not say as I ever had a word 
to say against your sermons; but when the 
minister goes out of my house a-saying as 
he’s going to visit the flock, and when he’s 
to be seen the next moment, Mrs. Vincent, 
not going to the flock, but a-spending his 
precious time in Grange Lane with them as 





‘done right to come away. 
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don’t know nothing, and don’t care nothing 
for Salem, nor understand the ways of folks 
like us ——” 

Here Tozer was interrupted suddenly by 
the minister, who once more rose from his 
chair with an angry exclamation. What he 
might have said in the hasty impulse of the 
moment nobody could tell; but Mrs Vin- 
cent, hastily stumbling up on her part from 
her chair, burst in with a tremulous voice— 

“ Arthur, my dear boy! did you hear Su- 
san call me ?—hark! I fancied I heard her 
voice. O Arthur, dear, go and see, I am toc 
weak to run myself, Say I am coming di- 
rectly—hark ! do you think it is Susan? O 
Arthur, go and see!” 

Startled by her earnestness, though de- 
claring he heard nothing, the young man 
hastened away. Mrs. Vincent seized her 
opportunity without loss of time. 

‘Mr. Tozer,” said the widow, “I am just 
going to my sick child. Arthur and you will 
be able to talk of your business more freely 
when I am gone, and I hope you will be 
guided to give him good advice ; what I am 
afraid of is, that he will throw it all up,” 
continued Mrs. Vincent, leaning her hand 
upon the table, and bending forward confi- 
dential and solemn to the startled butter- 
man, “as so many talented young men in 
our connection do now-a-days. Young men 
are so difficult to deal with; they will not put 
up with things that we know must be put up 
with,” said the minister’s mother, shaking her 
head witha sigh. “That is how we are losing 
all our young preachers ;—an accomplished 
young man has so many ways of getting on 
now., O Mr. Tozer, I rely upon you to give 
my son good advice—if he is aggravated, it 
is my terror that he will throw it all up! 
Good-night. You have been our kind friend, 
and I have such trust in you!” Saying 
which the widow shook hands with him ear- 
nestly and went away, leaving the worthy 
deacon much shaken, and with a weight of 
responsibility upon him. Vincent met her 
at the door, assuring her that Susan had not 
called; but with a heroism which nobody 
suspected, trembling with anxiety, yet con- 
scious of having struck a master-stroke, his 
mother glided away to the stillness of the 
sick-room, where she sat questioning her own 
wisdom all the evening after, and wondering 
whether, afte: all, at such a crisis, she had 
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When the minister and the deacon were 
left aione together, instead of returning with 
zest to their interrupted discussion, neither 
of them said anything for some minutes. 
Once more Vincent took up his position on 
the hearth-rug, and Tozer gazed ruefully at 
the empty cup which he still covered with 
his hand, full of troubled thoughts. The re- 
sponsibility was almost too much for Tozer. 
He could scarcely realize to himself what 
terrors lay involved in that threatened dan- 
ger, or what might happen if the minister 
threw it allup! He held his breath at the 
awful thought. The widow’s Parthian ar- 
row had gone straight to the butterman’s 
heart. 

“T hope, sir, as you wont think there’s 
anything but an anxious feelin’ in the flock 
to do you justice as our pastor,” said Tozer, 
with a certain solemnity, “or that we aint 
sensible of our blessin’s. I’ve said both to 
yourself and others, as you was a young man 
of great promise, and as good a preacher as 
Tever see in our connection, Mr. Vincent, 
and I’ll stand by what I’ve said; but you 
aint above taking a friend’s advice — not 
speaking with no authority,” added the good 
butterman, in a conciliatory tone; “ it’s all 
along of the women, sir —it’s them as is at 
the bottom of all the mischief in a flock. It 
aint Pigeon, bless you, as is to blame. And 
even my missis, though she’s not to say un- 
reasonable as women go—none of them can 
abide to hear of you a-going after Lady 
Western—that’s it, Mr. Vincent. She’s a 
lovely creature,” cried Tozer, with enthusi- 
asm; “there aint one in Carlingford to com- 
pare with her, as I can see, and I wouldn’t 
be the one to blame a young man as was car- 
riedaway. But there couldn’t no good come 
of it, and Salem folks is touchy and jealous,” 
continued the worthy deacon; “ that was all 
as I meant to say.” 

Thus the conference ended amicably after 
a little more talk, in which Pigeon and the 
other malcontents were made a sacrifice of 
and given up by the anxious butterman, 
upon whom Mrs. Vincent’s parting words 
had made so deep an impression. Tozer 
went home thereafter to overawe his angry 
wife, whom Vincent’s visit to Lady Western 
had utterly exasperated, with the dread re- 
sponsibility now laid upon them. “ What 
if he was to throw it all up!” said Tozer. 
That alarming possibility struck silence and 
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dismay to the very heart of the household, 
Perhaps it was the dawn of a new era of af- 
fairsin Salem. The deacon’s very sleep was 
disturbed by recollections of the promising 
young men who, now he came to think of it, 
had been lost to the connection, as Mrs. Vin- 
cent suggested, and had thrown it all up. 
The fate of the chapel, and all the new sit- 
tings let under the ministry of the young 
Nonconformist, seemed to hang on Tozer’s 
hands. He thought of the weekly crowd, 
and his heart stirred. Not many deacons in 
the connection could boast of being crowded 
out of their own pews Sunday after Sunday 
by the influx of unexpected hearers. The| 
enlightenment of Carlingford, as well as the] 
filling of the chapel, was at stake. Clearly, 
in the history of Salem, a new era had be« 


gun. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THatT week passed on without much inci- 
dent. To Vincent and his mother, in whose 
history days had, for some time past, been 
counting like years, it might have seemed a 
very grateful pause, but for the thundrous 
atmosphere of doubt and uncertainty which 
clouded over them on every side. Susan’s 
recovery did not progress; and Dr. Rider 
began to look as serious over her utter lan- 
guor and apathy, which nothing seemed able 
to disturb, as he had done at her delirium. 
The Salem people stood aloof, as Mrs. Vin- 
cent perceived, with keen feminine observa- 
tion. She could not persuade herself, as she 
had tried to persuade Mrs. Tozer, that the 
landlady answered inquiries at the door by 
way of leaving the sick-room quiet. The 
fact was, that except Lady Western’s fine 
footman, the sight of whom at the minister’s 
door was far from desirable, nobody came 
to make inquiries except Mrs. Tufton and 
Pheebe Tozer, the latter of whom found no 
encouragement in her visits. Politic on all 
other points the widow could not deny her- 
self, when circumstances put it in her power 
to extinguish Phebe. Mrs. Vincent would 
not have harmed a fly, but it gave her a 
certain pleasure to wound the rash female 
bosom which had, as she supposed, formed 
plans of securing her son. As for Tozer 
himself, his visits had almost ceased. He 
was scarcely to be seen even in the shop, 
into which sometimes the minister himself 
gazed disconsolately when he strayed out in 
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the twilight to walk his cares away. The 
good butterman was otherwise employed. 
He was wrestling with Pigeon in many a 
close encounter, holding little committees in 
the back parlor. On his single arm and 
strength he felt it now to depend whether 
or not the pastor could tide it over, and be 
pulled through. 

As for Vincent himself, he had retired from 
the conflict. He paid no visits; with a cer- 
tain half-conscious falling back upon the one 
thing he could do best, he devoted himself 
to his sermons. At least he shut himself 
up to write morning after morning, and re- 
mained all day dull and undisturbed, brood- 
ing over hiswork. The congregation some- 
how got to hear of his abstraction. And to 
the offended mind of Salem there was some- 
thing imposing in the idea of the minister, 
misunderstood and unappreciated, thus re- 
tiring from the field and devoting himself 
to “study.” Even Mrs. Pigeon owned to 
herself a certain respect for the foe who did 
not humble himself, but withdrew with dig- 
nity into the intrenchments of his own posi- 
tion. It was fine; but it was not the thing 
for Salem. Mrs. Brown had a tea-party on 
the Thursday, to which the pastor was not 
even invited, but where there were great and 
manifold discussions about him, and where 
the Tozers found themselves an angry mi- 
nority, suspected on all sides. “A pastor 
as makes himself agreeable here and there, 
but don’t take no thought for the good of 
the flock in general, aint a man to get on in 
our connection,” said Mrs. Pigeon, with a 
toss of her head at Phoebe, who blushed over 
all her pink arms and shoulders with min- 
gled gratification and discomposure. Mrs. 
Tozer herself received this insinuation with- 
out any violent disclaimer. ‘‘ For my part, 
I can’t say as the minister hasn’t made him- 
self very agreeable as far as we are con- 
cerned,” said the judicious woman. “ It’s 
well known as friends can’t come amiss to 
Tozer and me. Dinner or supper, we never 
can be took wrong, not being fine folks, but 
comfortable,” said the butterman’s wife, di- 
recting her eyes visibly to Mrs. Pigeon, who 
was not understood to be liberal in her 
housekeeping. Poor Phoebe was not so dis- 
criminating. When she retired into a cor- 
ner with her companions, Pheebe’s injured 
feelings disclosed themselves. “I am sure 
he never said anything to me that he might 








not have said to any one,” she confessed to 
Maria Pigeon ; “ it is very hard to have peo- 
ple look so at me when perhaps he means 
nothing at all,” said Phebe, half dejected, 
half important. Mrs. Pigeon heard the un- 
guarded confession, and made use of it 
promptly, not careful for her consistency. 

“‘T said when you had all set your hearts 
on a young man, that it wasa foolish thing 
to do,” said poor Vincent’s skilful opponent ; 
“ T said he’d be sure to come a-dangling about 
our houses, and a-trifling with the affections 
of our girls. It'll be well if it doesn’t come 
too true; not as I want to pretend to be 
wiser nor other folks—but I said so, as you'll 
remember, Mrs. Brown, the very first day 
Mr. Vincent preached in Salem. I said, 
‘ He’s not bad-looking, and he’s young and 
has genteel ways, and the girls don’t know 
no better. You mark my words, if he don’t 
make some mischief in Carlingford afore all’s 
done,’—and I only hope it wont come too 
true.” 

“Them as is used to giddy girls, gets 
timid, as is natural,” said Mrs. Tozer ; “it’s 
different where there is only one, and she a 
quiet one. I can’t say as ever I thought a 
young man was more taking for being a min- 
ister; but there can’t be no doubt as it must 
be harder upon you, ma’am, as has four 
daughters, than me as has only one—and 
she a quiet one,” added the deacon’s wife, 
with a glance of maternal pride at Phebe, 
who was just then enfolding the spare form 
of Maria Pigeon in an artless embrace, and 
who looked in her pink wreath and white 
muslin dress, “ quite the lady,” at least in 
her mother’s eyes. 

“The quiet ones is the deep ones,” said 
Tozer, interfering, as a wise man ought, in 
a female duel, as it began to get intense. 
“ Pheebe’s my girl, and I don’t deny being 
fond of her, as is natural; but she aint so 
innocent as not to know how things is work- 
ing, and what meaning is in some folks’ 
minds. But that’s neither here nor there, 
and it’s time as we was going away.” 

“‘ Not before we’ve had prayers,” said Mrs. 
Brown. ‘Iwas surprised the first time I 
see Mr. Vincent in your house, Mr. Tozer, 
as we all parted like heathens without a 
blessing, specially being all chapel folks, and 
of one way of thinking. Our ways is differ- 
ent in this house; and though we’re ina 
comfortless kind of condition, and no better 


than if we hadn’t no minister, still as there’s 
you and Mr. Pigeon here-——” 

The tea-party thus concluded with a still 
more distinct sense of the pastor’s shortcom- 
ings. There was nobody to “ give prayers” 
but Pigeon and Tozer. For all social pur- 
poses, the flock in Salem might as well have 
had no minister. The next little committee 
held in the back parlor at the butter-shop 
was still more unsatisfactory. While it was 
in progress, Mr. Vincent himself appeared, 
and had to be taken solemnly up-stairs to the 
drawing-room, where there was no fire, and 
where the hum of the voices below was very 
audible, as Mrs. Tozer and Phebe, getting 
blue with cold, sat vainly trying to occupy 
the attention of the pastor. 

“Pa has some business people with him in 
the parlor,” explained Phebe, who was very 
tender and sympathetic, as might be ex- 
pected ; but it did not require a very brilliant 
intelligence to divine that the business under 
discussion was the minister, even if Mrs. 
Tozer’s solemnity, and the anxious care with 
which he was conveyed past the closed door 
of the parlor, had not already filled the mind 
of the pastor with suspicion. 

“Go down and let your pa know as Mr. 
Vincent’s here,” said Mrs. Tozer, after this 
uncomfortable séance had lasted half an hour ; 
“and he’s not to keep them men no longer 
than he can help; and presently we’ll have 
a bit of supper—that’s what I enjoy, that is, 
Mr. Vincent ; no ceremony like there must 
be at a party, but just to take us as we are; 
and we can’t be took amiss, Tozer and me. 
There’s always a bit of something comforta- 
ble for supper, and no friend as could be 
made so welcome as the minister,” added the 
good woman, growing more and more civil 
as she came to her wits’ end; for had not 
Pigeon and Brown been asked to share that 
something comfortable? For the first time 
it was a relief to the butterman’s household 
when the pastor declined the impromptu in- 

vitation, and went resolutely away. His 
ears, sharpened by suspicion, recognized the 
familiar voices in the parlor, where the door 
was ajar when he went out again. Vincent 
could not have imagined that to feel himself 
unwelcome at Tozer’s would have had any 
effect whatever upon his pre-occupied mind, 
or that to pass almost within hearing of one 
of the discussions which must inevitably be 
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Salem, could quicken his pulse or disturb his 
composure. But it was so, notwithstanding, 
He had come out at the entreaty of his 
mother, half unwillingly, anticipating, with 
the liveliest realization of all its attendant 
circumstances, an evening spent at that big 
table in the back parlor, and something com- 
fortable to supper. He came back again 
tingling with curiosity, indignation, and sup- 
pressed defiance. The something comfortable 
had not this time been prepared for him. He 
was being discussed, not entertained, in the 
parlor; and Mrs. Tozer and Phebe in the 
chill fine drawing-room up-stairs, where the 
gas was blazing in a vain attempt to make 
up for the want of the fire—shivering with 
cold and civility—had been as much discon- 
certed by his appearance as if they too were 
plotting against him. Mr. Vincent returned 
to his sermon not without some additional 
fire. He had spent a great deal of time over 
his sermon that week ; it was rather learned, 
and very elaborate, and a little—dull. The 
poor minister felt very conscious of the fact, 
but could not help it. He was tempted to 
put it in the fire, and begin again, when he 
returned that Friday evening, smarting with 
those little stinging arrows of slight and in- 
jury; but it was too late: and this,was the 
beginning of the “ coorse ” which Tozer had 
laid so much store by. Vincent concluded 
the elaborate production by a few sharp sen- 
tences, which he was perfectly well aware 
did not redeem it, and explained to his 
mother, witha little ill-temper, as she thought, 
that he had changed his mind about visiting 
the Tozers that night. Mrs. Vincent did Ar- 
thur injustice as she returned to Susan’s room, 
where again matters looked very sadly ; and 
so the troubled week came to a close, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Sunpay! It came again, the inevitable 
morning. There are pathetic stories current 
in the world about most of the other pro- 
fessions that. claim the ear of the public; 
how lawyers prepare great speeches, which 
are to open for them the gates of the future, 
in the midst of the killing anxieties of life 
and poverty—how mimes and players of all 
descriptions keep the world in laughter 
while their hearts are breaking. But few 
people think of the sufferings of the priest, 
whom, let trouble or anxiety come as they 





going on about him among the managers of 


please, necessity will have in the inexorable 
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pulpit Sunday after Sunday. So Vincent |of humiliation, to think that it was not his 


thought as he put on his Geneva gown in 
his little vestry, with the raw February air 
coming in at the open window, and his ser- 
mon, which was dull, lying on the table be- 
side him. It was dull—he knew it in his 
heart ; but after all the strain of passion he 
had been held at, what was to preserve him 
any more than another from the unavoidable 
lassitude and blank that followed? Still it 
was not agreeable to know that Salem was 
crowded to the door, and that this sermon, 
upon which the minister looked ruefully, 
was labored and feeble, without any divine 
spark to enlighten it, or power to touch the 


’ hearts of other men. The consciousness 


that it was dull would, the preacher knew, 
make it duller still—its heaviness would 
affect himself as well as his audience, Still 
that was not to be helped now; there it lay, 
ready for utterance; and here in his Geneva 
gown, with the sound in his ears of all the 
stream of entering worshippers who were 
then arranging themselves in the pews of 
Salem, stood the minister prepared to speak. 
There was, as Vincent divined, a great 
crowd—so great a crowd that various groups 
stood during the whole service, which, by 
dint of being more labored and feeble than 
usual, was longer too. With a certain dul- 
ness of feeling, half despairing, the minister 
accomplished the preliminary devotions, and 
was just opening his Bible to begin the work 
of the day when his startled eye caught a 
most unlooked-for accession to the flock. 
Immediately before him, in the same pew 
with Mrs. Tozer and Pheebe, what was that 
beautiful vision that struck him dumb for 
the moment? Tozer himself had brought 
her in during the prayers, through the 
groups that occupied the passage, to his own 
seat, where she sat expanding her rustling 
plumage, and looking round with all her 
natural sweetness, and a kind of delightful 
unconscious patronage and curiosity, upon 
the crowd of unknown people who were no- 
body in Carlingford. The sight of her 
struck the young Nonconformist dumb. He 
took some moments to recover himself, ere, 
with a pang in his heart, he began his dull 
sermon. It mattered nothing to Lady 
Western what kind of a sermon he preached. 
She was not clever, and probably would 
never know the difference; but it went to 
the young man’s heart, an additional pang 





best he had to set before that unexpected 
hearer. What had brought the beauty here? 
Vincent’s dazzled eyes did not make out for 
some time the dark spare figure beside her, 
all sunned over with the rays of her splen- 
dor. Mrs. Tozer and Phebe on one side, 
proud yet half affronted, contemplating with 
awe and keen observation the various par- 
ticulars of Lady Western’s dress, were not 
more unlike her, reposing in her soft beauty 
within the hard wooden enclosure of the pew, 
beaming upon everybody in sweet ease and 
composure—than was the agitated restless 
face, with gleaming uncertain eyes that 
flashed everywhere, which appeared at her 
other side when Vincent came to be able to 
see. He preached his sermon with a certain 
self-disgust growing more and more intense 
every time he ventured to glance at that 
strange line of faces. The only attentive 
hearer in Tozer’s pew was Lady Western, 
who looked up at the young minister. stead- 
ily with her sweet eyes, and listened with all 
the gracious propriety that belonged to her. 
The Tozers, for their part, drawn up in their 
end of the seat, gave a very divided atten- 
tion, being chiefly occupied with Lady West- 
ern; and as for Mrs. Hilyard, the sight of 
her restlessness and nervous agitation would 
have been pitiful had anybody there been 
sufficiently interested to observe it. Mr. 
Vincent’s sermon certainly did not secure 
that wandering mind. All her composure 
had deserted this strange woman. Now and 
then she almost rose up by way apparently 
of relieving the restless fever that possessed 
her ; her nervous hands wandered among the 
books of the Tozer pew with an incessant 
motion. Her eyes gleamed in all directions 
with a. wistful anxiety and suspicion. All 
this went on while Vincent preached his ser- 
mon; he had no eyes for the other people 
in the place. Now and then the young man 
became rhetorical, and threw in here and 
there a wild flourish to break the deadness 
of his discourse, with no success, as he saw. 
He read tedium in all the lines of faces be- 
fore him as he came to a close with a dull 
despair—in all the faces except that sweet 
face never disturbed out of its lovely calm 
of attention, which would have listened to 
the Dissenting minister quite as calmly had 
he preached like Paul. With a sensation 
that this was one of the critical moments of 
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his fate, and that he had failed in it, Vin- 
cent dropped into his seat in exhaustion and 
self-disgust, while his hearers got up to sing 
their hymn. It was at this moment that 
Tozer walked up through the aisle, steadily, 
yet with his heart beating louder than usual, 
and ascended the pulpit stairs to give forth 
' that intimation which had been agreed upon 
in the back parlor on Friday. The minister 
was disturbed in his uncomfortable repose 
by the entrance of the deacon into the pul- 
pit, where the worthy butterman seated him- 
self by Vincent’s side. The unconscious 
congregation sang its hymn, while the Non- 
conformist, rousing up, looked with sur- 
prised eyes upon his unexpected companion ; 
yet there were bosoms in the flock which 
owned a thrill of emotion as Tozer’s sub- 
stantial person partially disappeared from 
view behind the crimson cushion. Phebe 
left off singing, and subsided into tears and 
her seat. Mrs. Pigeon lifted up her voice 
and expanded her person ; meanwhile Tozer 
whispered ominously, with a certain agita- 
tion, in his pastor’s ear,— 

“Tt’s three words of an intimation as I’d 
like to give—nothing of no importance; a 
meeting of the flock as some of us would 
like to call, if it’s quite agreeable—noth- 
ing as you need mind, Mr. Vincent. We 
wouldn’t go for to occupy your time, sir, at- 
tending of it. There wasn’t no opportunity 
to tell you before. I'll give it out, if it’s 
agreeable,” said Tozer, with hesitation—“ or 
if you’d rather-—— ” 

“ Give it to me,” said the minister quickly. 
He took the paper out of the butterman’s 
hand, who drew back uncomfortable and 
embarrassed, wishing himself anywhere in 
the world but in the pulpit, from which that 
revolutionary document menaced the startled 
pastor with summary deposition. It was a 
sufficiently simple notice of a meeting to be 
held on the following Monday evening, in 
the schoolroom, which was the scene of all 
the tea and other meetings of Salem. This, 
however, was no tea-meeting. Vincent drew 
his breath hard, and changed color, as he 
bent down under the shadow of the pulpit- 
cushion and the big Bible, and read this 
dangerous document. Meanwhile the flock 
sang their hymn, to which Tozer, much dis- 
composed, added a few broken notes of trem- 
ulous bass as he sat by the minister’s side. 
When Mr. Vincent again raised his head, 
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and sat erect with the notice in his hand, 
the troubled deacon made vain attempts to 
catch his eye, and ask what was to be done. 
The Nonconformist made no reply to these 
telegraphic communications. When the 
singing was ended he rose, still with the 
paper in his hand, and faced the congrega- 
tion, where he no longer saw one face with 
a vague background of innumerable other 
faces, but had suddenly woke up to behold 
his battle-ground and field of warfare, in 
which everything dear to him was suddenly 
assailed. Unawares the assembled people, 
who had received no special sensation from 
the sermon, woke up also at the sight of 
Vincent’s face. He read the notice to them 
with a voice that tingled through the place; 
then he paused. “This meeting is one of 
which I have not been informed,” said Vin- 
cent. ‘It is one which I am not asked to 
attend. I invite you to it, all who are here 
present; and I invite you thereafter,” con- 
tinued the minister, with an unconscious 
elevation of his head, “to meet me on the 
following evening to hear what I have to say 
to you. Probably the business will be much 
the same on both occasions, but it will be 
approached from different sides of the ques- 
tion. I invite you to meet on Monday, ac- 
cording to this notice; and I invite you on 
Tuesday, at the same place and hour, to 
meet me.” 

Vincent did not hear the audible hum and 
buzz of surprise and excitement which ran 
through his startled fleck. He did not pay 
much attention to what Tozer said to him 
when all wasover. He lingered in his vestry, 
taking off his gown, until he could hear Lady 
Western’s carriage drive off after an interval 
of lingering. The young Dowager had gone 
out slowly, thinking to see him, and comfort 
him with a compliment about his sermon, 
concerning the quality of which she was not 
critical. She was sorry in her kind heart to 
perceive his troubled looks, and to discover 
that somehow, she could not quite understand 
how, something annoying and unexpected 
had occurred to him. And then this uneasy 
companion, to whom he had bound her, and 
whose strange agitation and wonderful change 
of aspect Lady Western could in no way ac- 
count for. But the carriage rolled away at 
last, not without reluctance, while the min- 
ister still remained in his vestry. Then he 
hurried home, speaking to no one. Mrs. 
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Vincent did not understand her son all day, 
nor even next morning, when he might have 
been supposed to have had time to calm down. 
He was very silent, but no longer dreamy or 
languid, or lost in the vague discontent and 
dejection with which she was familiar. On 
the contrary, the minister had woke up out of 
that abstraction. He was wonderfully alert, 
open-eyed, full of occupation. When he sat 
down to his writing-table it was not to muse, 
with his pen in his languid fingers, now and 
then putting down a sentence, but to write 
straight forward with evident fire and em- 
phasis. He was very tender to herself, but 
he did not tell her anything. Some new cloud 
had doubtless appeared on the firmament 
where there was little need for any further 
clouds. The widow rose on the Monday 
morning with a presentiment of calamity on 
her mind—rose from the bed in Susan’s room 
which she occupied for two or three hours in 
the night, sometimes snatching a momentary 
sleep, which Susan’s smallest movement inter- 
rupted. Her heart was rent in two between 
her children. She went from Susan’s bed- 
side, where her daughter lay in dumb apathy, 
not to be roused by anything that could be 
said or done, to minister wistfully at Arthur’s 
breakfast, which, with her heart in her throat, 
the widow made a pitiful pretence of shar- 
ing. She could not ask him questions. She 
was silent, too, in her great love and sorrow. 
Seeing some new trouble approaching—wist- 
fully gazing into the blank skies before her, to 
discover, if that were possible, without an- 
noying Arthur, or compromising him, what it 
was ; but rather than compromise or annoy 
him, contenting herself not to know—the 
greatest stretch of endurance to which as yet 
she had constrained her spirit. 

Arthur did not go out all that Monday. 
Even in the house a certain excitement was 
visible to Mrs. Vincent’s keen observation. 
The landlady herself made her appearance in 
tears to clear away the remains of the min- 
ister’s dinner. ‘I hope, sir, as you don’t 
think what’s past and gone has made no dif- 
ference on me,” said that tearful woman in 
Mrs. Vincent’s hearing; “it aint me as 
would ever give my support to such doings.” 
When the widow asked. “ What doings?” 
Arthur only smiled and made some half-articu- 
late remark about gossip, which his mother of 
course treated at its true value. As the dark 
wintry afternoon closed in, Mrs. Vincent’s 





anxiety increased under the influence of the 
landlady’s Sunday dress, in which she was 
visible progressing about the passages, and 
warning her husband to mind he wasn’t late, 
At last Mrs, Tufton called, and the minister’s 
mother came to a true understanding of the 
state of affairs. Mrs. Tufton was unsettled 
and nervous, filled with a not unexhilarating 
excitement, and all the heat of partisanship. 
‘Don’t you take on,” said the good little 
woman; “ Mr. Tufton is going to the meet- 
ing to tell them his sentiments about his 
young brother. My dear, they will never 
go against what Mr. Tufton-says: and if I 
should mount upon the platform and make a 
speech myself, there sha’n’t be anything done 
that could vex you; for we always said he 
was a precious young man, and a credit to 
the connection ; and it would be a disgrace 
to us all to let the Pigeons, or such people, 
have it all their own way.” Mrs, Vincent 
managed to ascertain all the particulars from 
the old minister’s wife. When she was 
gone, the widow sat down a little, with a very 
desolate heart, to think it all over. Arthur, 
with a new light in his eye, and determina- 
tion in his face, was writing in the sitting- 
room ; but Arthur’s mother could not sit still 
as he did, and imagine the scene in the Sa- 
lem schoolroom, and how everybody dis- 
cussed and sat upon her boy, and decided all 
the momentous future of his young life in 
this private inquisition. She went back, 
however, beside him, and poured out a cup 
of tea for him, and managed to swallow one 
for herself, talking about Susan and indiffer- 
ent household matters, while the evening wore 
on and the hour of the meeting approached. 
A little before that hour Mrs. Vincent left 
Arthur, with an injunction not to come into 
the sick-room that evening until she sent for 
him, as she thought Susan would sleep. As 
she left the room the landlady went down- 
stairs, gorgeous in her best bonnet and shawl, 
with all the personal satisfaction which a 
member of a flock naturally feels when called 
to a bed of justice to decide the future des- 
tiny of its head. The minister’s fate was in 
the hands of his people; and it was witha 
pleasurable sensation that, from every house 
throughout Grove Street and the adjacent 
regions, the good people were going forth 
to decide it. As for the minister’s mother, 
she went softly back to Susan’s room, where 
the nurse, who was Mrs. Vincent’s assistant, 
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had taken her place. “She looks just the 
same,” said the poor mother. “Just the 
same,” echoed the attendant. “I don’t 
think myself as there’ll be no change un- 
til——” Mrs. Vincent turned away silently 
in her anguish which she dared not indulge. 
She wrapped herself in a black shawl, and 
took out the thick veil of crape which she 
had worn in her first mourning. Nobody 
could recognize her under that screen. But 
it was with a pang that she tied that sign of 
woe over her pale face. The touch of the 
crape made her shiver. Perhaps she was 
but forestalling the mourning which in her 
age and weakness, she might have to renew 
again. With such thoughts she went softly 
through the wintry lighted streets towards 
Salem. As she approached the door, groups 
of people going the same way brushed past 
her through Grove Street. Lively people, 
talking with animation, pleased with this 
new excitement, declaring, sometimes so 
loudly that she could hear them as they 
passed, what side they were on, and that 
they, for their part, were going to vote for 





the minister to give him another trial. The 
little figure in those black robes, with anx- 
ious looks shrouded under the crape veil, 
went on among the rest to the Salem school. 
room. She took her seat close to the door, 
and saw Tozer and Pigeon, and the rest of 
the deacons, getting upon the platform, 
where on occasions more festive the chair- 
man and the leading people had tea. The 
widow looked through her veil at the butter- 
man and the poulterer with one keen pang 
of resentment, of which she repented in- 
stantly. She did not despise them as another 
might have done. They were the constituted 
authorities of the place, and her son’s fate, 
his reputation, his young life, all that he had 
or could hope for in the world, was in their 
hands. The decision of the highest author- 
ities in the land was not so important to Ar 
thur as that of the poulterer and the butter 
man. There they stood, ready to open their 
session, their inquisition, their solemn tribu- 
nal. The widow drew her veil close, and 
clasped her hands together to sustain herself. 
It was Pigeon who was about to speak. 





EXPENDITURE oF SILver In PHoTocRa- 
puy.—The experiments of Mr. Spiller, the su- 
Canaan of the chemical department at 

oolwich, show that the quantity of silver ac- 
tually used in producing photographic pictures 
is very small. A full-sized sheet of albume- 
nized paper necessitates the employment of fifty 
grains of nitrate of silver, which, at the rate of 
four shillings per ounce troy, costs fivepencs ; 
of this amount, however, ten grains only are 
actually expended, or one pennyworth of silver 
per sheet, the remaining forty grains, or their 
equivalent in metal or silver compounds, being 
recoverable from the waste solutions and other 
products of the photographic operations. The 
value of the gold expended in toning the prints 
likewise amounts to one penny per sheet. The 
value of the whole of the remaining chemicals, 
viz., the hyposulphide and carbonate of soda, 
common salt, sulphur, and kaolin, fall within 
the limits of a halfpenny.—Zondon Review. 





Lapy Puysicrans.—As regards the instruc- 
tion of young women in physiology, I venture 
to suggest, for the consideration of those ladies 
who have gone through a systematic course of 
medical education with the view to qualify them- 
selves as medical practitioners, whether devoting 
their time to the instruction of their own sex in 
the laws of health would not form an equally 





useful and a more appropriate profession than 
that of a physician or surgeon. In adopting as 
their sphere of action the hygiene of female and 
infantile life, ladies would be in their right social 
ce ; and assuredly they could have no 

igher vocation than that of teaching their own 
sex the important duties which devolve on them 
as mothers—how to manage their own health 
and that of their offspring. If ladies, properly 
educated for such duty—they need not be fully 
educated physicians—would devote their time 
and energies to this noble work, they would com 
fer an inestimable benefit on the rising genera 
tion, and merit the lasting gratitude of posterity. 
—Sir James Clark. 





A FaRMER of Haubourain, France, has just 
tried the experiment of fattening cattle by the 
use of cod-liver oil, The trial was first made 
upon two calves, eight sheep, and two pigs. 
The result surpassed all expectation. In ninety 
days they were all in prime condition, the flesh 
being perfectly white and of easy digestion. 
The quantity given was—to the pigs sixty-three 
grammes (two ounces) per day, to the sheep 
thirty-one grammes, and to the calves fifty 
grammes. For the calves the oil was mixed 
with bran and chopped straw, for the sheep with 
bruised beans, and for the pigs with their regu- 
lar food. 
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THE WATER-BABIES. 


CHAPTER III. 

ToM was now quite amphibious. You do 
not know what that means? You had bet- 
ter, then, ask the nearest Government pupil- 
teacher, who may possibly answer yousmartly 
enough, thus,— 

“ Amphibious. Adjective, derived from 
two Greek words, amphi, a fish, and bios, a 
beast. An animal supposed by our ignorant 
ancestors to be compounded of a beast and 
a fish; which therefore, like the hippopota- 
mus, can’t live on the land, and dies in the 
water.” 

However that may be, Tom was amphibi- 
ous; and what is better still, he was clean. 
For the first time in his life he felt how com- 
fortable it was to have nothing on him but 
himself. But he only enjoyed it: he did 
not know it, or think about it; just as you 
enjoy life and health, and yet never think 
about being alive and healthy: and may it 
_ be long before you have to think about it. 

He did not remember having ever been 
dirty. Indeed, he did not remember any of 
his old troubles, being tired or hungry, or 
beaten, or sent up dark chimneys. Since 
that sweet sleep, he had forgotten all about 
his master, and Harthover Place, and the 
little white girl ; and in a word, all that had 
happened to him when he lived before ; and 
what was best of all, he had forgotten all 
the bad words which he had learnt from 
Grimes, and the rude boys with whom he 
used to play. 

That is not strange: for you know, when 
you came into this world, and became a land- 
baby, you remembered nothing. So, why 
should he, when he became a water-baby ? 

Then have you lived before P 

My dear child, who can tell? One can 
only tell that, by remembering something 
which happened where we lived before; and 
as we remember nothing, we know nothing 
about it; and no book, and no man, can 
ever tell us certainly. 

There was a wise man once; a very wise 
man, and a very good man, who wrote a 
poem about the feelings which some children 
have, about having lived before ; and this is 
what he said,— 

“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

Hath elsewhere had its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 


Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
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Bat trailing clouds of glory, do we come 

ben God, thy = ae home.” 

There, you can know no more than that. 
But if I was you, I would believe that. For 
then the great fairy Science, who is likely to 
be queen of all the fairies for many a year to 
come, can only do you good, and never do 
you harm; and instead of fancying, with 
some people, that your body makes your soul, 
as if a steam-engine could make its own coke; 
or, with some other people, that your soul 
has nothing to do with your body, but is 
only stuck into it like a pin into a pincush- 
ion, to fall out with the first shake ; you will 
believe the one true 

orthodox, 

rational, 

philosophical, 

logical, 

irrefragable, 

nominalistic, 

realistic, 

inductive, 

deductive, 

seductive, 

productive, 

salutary, 

comfortable, 

and on-all-accounts-to-be-received 

doctrine of this wonderful fairy tale, which 
is, that your soul makes your body, just as 
a snail makes his shell. For the rest, it is 
enough for us to be sure that, whether or not 
we lived before, we shall live again ; though 
not, I hope, as poor little heathen Tom 
did. For he went downward into the water ; 
but we, I hope, shall go upward, to a very 
different place. 

But Tom was very happy in the water. 
He had been sadly overworked in the land- 
world; and so now to make up, he had 
nothing but holidays in the water-world for 
a long, long time tocome. He had nothing 
to do now but enjoy himself, and look at all 
the pretty things which are to be seen in the 
cool clear water-world, where the sun is never 
too hot, and the frost is never too cold. 

And what did he live on? Water-cresses, 
perhaps ; or perhaps water-gruel, and water- 
milk ; too many land-babies do so likewise. 
But we do not know what one-tenth of the 
water things eat ; so we are not answerable 
for the water-babies. 

And sometimes he went along the smooth 
gravel waterways, looking at the crickets 
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which ran in and out among the stones, as 
rabbits do on land; or he climbed over the 
ledges of rock, and saw4he sand-tubes, hang- 
ing in thousands, with every one of them a 
pretty little head and legs peeping out; or 
he went into a still corner, and watched the 
caddises eating dead sticks, as greedily as 
you would eat plum-pudding, and building 
their houses with silk and glue. Very fan- 
ciful ladies they were ; none of them would 
keep to the same materials foraday. One 
would begin with some pebbles; and then 
she would stick on a piece of green weed ; 
and then she found a shell, and stuck it on 
too; and the poor shell was alive, and did 
not like at all being taken to build houses 
with: but the caddis did not let him have 
any voice in the matter; being rude and 
selfish, as vain people are apt to be ; and then 
she stuck on a piece of rotten wood, and then 
a very smart pink stone, and so on, till she 
was patched all over like an Irishman’s coat. 
And then she found a long straw, five times 
as long as herself, and said, “ Hurrah! my 
sister has a tail, and I’ll have one too ; ” and 
she stuck it on her back, and marched about 
with it quite proud, though it was very in- 
convenient indeed. And, at that, tails became 
all the fashion among the caddis-baits in 
that pool, and they all toddled about with 
long straws sticking out behind, getting be- 
tween each other’s legs, and tumbling over 
each other, and looking so ridiculous, that 
Tom laughed at them till hecried. But they 
were quite right, you know; for people 
must always follow the fashion, even if it be 
spoon-bonnets. 

Then sometimes he came to a deep still 
reach; and there he saw the water-forests. 
They would have looked to you only little 
weeds; but Tom, you must remember, was 
so little, that everything looked a hundred 
times as big to him as it does to you, just as 
things do to a minnow, who sees and catches 
the iittle water-creatures which you can only 
see in a microscope. 

And in the water-forest he saw the water- 
monkeys, and water-squirrels (they had al] six 
legs, though; everything almost has six legs 
in the water, except efts and water-babies) ; 
and nimbly enough they ran among the 
branches. There were water-flowers there, 
too, in thousands; and Tom tried to pick 
them ; but as soon as he touched them, they 
drew themselves in, and turned into knots 
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of jelly; and then Tom saw that they were 
all alive—bells and stars and wheels and 
flowers, ofall beautiful shapes and colors; 
and all alive and busy, just as Tom was, 
And now he found that there was a great 
deal more in the world than he had fancied 
at first sight. | 

And there was one wonderful little fellow, 
who peeped out of the top of a house built of 
round bricks; and he had two big wheels, 
and one little one all over teeth, spinning 
round and round like the wheels in a thrash- 
ing-machine ; and Tom stood and stared at 
him, to see What he was going to make with 
his machinery. And what do you think he 
he was doing? Brick-making. With his 
two big wheels he swept together all the 
mud which floated in the water ; all that was 
nice in it he put into his stomach and ate; 
and all the mud he swept together iato the 
little wheel on his breast, which réally was 
a round hole set with teeth, and there he 
spun it into a neat, hard, round brick, and 
then he took it and stuck it on the top of his 
house-wall, and set to work to make another. 
Now was not he a clever little fellow P 

Tom thought so; but when he wanted to 
talk to him, the brick-maker was muck too 
busy and proud of his work to take notice 
of him. 

Now you must know that all the things 
under the water talk: only not such a lan- 
guage as ours; but such as horses and dogs 
and cows and birds talk to each other; and 
Tom soon learnt to understand them and 
talk to them; so that he might have had 
very pleasant company if he had only beena 
good boy. But I am sorry to say, he was 
too like some other little boys, very fond of 
hunting and tormenting creatures for mere 
sport. Some people say that boys cannot 
help it; that it is nature, and only a proof 
that we are all originally descended from 
beasts of prey. But whether it is nature or 
not, little boys can help it, and must help it. 
For if they have naughty, low, mischievous 
tricks in their nature, as monkeys have, that 
is no reason why they should give way to 
those tricks like monkeys, who know no better. 
And therefore they must not torment dumb 
creatures ; for if they do, a certain old lady 
who is coming, will surely give them exactly 
what they deserve. 

But Tom did not know that; and he pecked 
and howked the poor water things about 
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sadly, till they were all afraid of him, and 
got out of his way, and crept into their 
shells ; so he had no one to speak to or play 
with. 

At last one day he found a caddis, and 
wanted it to peep out of its house: but its 
house-door was shut. He had never seen a 
caddis with a house-door before; and what 
must he do, the meddlesome little fellow, but 
pull it open, to see what the poor lady was 
doing inside? Whatashame! How should 
you like to have any one breaking your bed- 
room door in, to see how you looked when 
you were in bed? But Tom broke to pieces 
the door, which was the prettiest little grat- 
ing of silk, stuck all over with shining bits 
of crystal ; and when he looked in, the cad- 
dis poked out her head, and it had turned 
into just the shape of a bird’s. But when 
Tom spoke to her she could not answer; for 
her mouth and face were tight tied up in a 
new nightcap of neat pink skin But if she 
didn’t answer, all the other caddises did; for 
they held up their hands and shrieked, like 
the cats in Struwelpeter, “ O you nasty hor- 
rid boy! there you are at itagain! And she 
had just laid herself up for a fortnight’s sleep, 
and then she would have come out with such 
beautiful wings, and flown about, and laid 
such lots of eggs, and now you have broken 
her door, and she can’t mend it, because her 
mouth is tied up for a fortnight, and she will 
die. Who sent you here to worry us out of 
our lives ? ” 

So Tom swam away. He was very much 
ashamed of himself; and felt all the naugh- 
tier ; as little boys do when they have done 
wrong, and wont say so. 

Then he came to a pool full of little trout, 
and began tormenting them, and trying to 
catch them; but they slipt through his fin- 
gers, and jumped clean out of water in their 
fright. But as Tom chased them, he came 
toa great dark hover under an alder root, 
and out floushed a huge old brown trout, ten 
times as big as he was, and ran right against 
him, and knocked all the breath out of his 
body ; and I don’t know which was the more 
frightened of the two. 

Then he went on, sulky and lonely, as he 
deserved to be; and under a bank he saw a 
very ugly, dirty creature sitting, about half 
as big as himself; which had six legs, anda 
big stomach, and a most ridiculous head, 
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with two great eyes, and a face just like a 
donkey’s. 

* Oh,” said Tom, “ you are an ugly fellow, 
to be sure!” and he began making faces at 
him ; and put his nose close to him, and hal- 
loed at him, like a very rude boy. 

When, hey presto! all the thing’s donkey- 
face came off in a moment, and out popped 
a long arm, with a pair of pincers at the end 
of it, and caught Tom by the nose. It did 
not hurt him much; but it held him quite 
tight. 

“Yah, ah! Oh, let me go! ” cried Tom, 

“Then let me go,” said the creature. “I 
want to be quiet. I want to split.” 

Tom promised to let him alone, and he 
left go. ‘ Why do you want to split ?” said 
Tom. 

‘ Because my brothers and sisters have all 
split, and turned into beautiful creatures 
with wings; and I want to split too. Don’t 
speak tome. Iam sure I shall split. Iwill 
split!” 

Tom stood still, and watched him. And 
he swelled himself, and puffed, and stretched 
himself out stiff, and at last—crack, puff, 
bang—he opened all down his back, and then 
up to the top of his head. 

And out of his inside came the most slen- 
der, elegant, soft creature, as soft and smooth 
as Tom; but very pale and weak, like a lit- 
tle child who has been ill along time in a 
dark room. And it moved its legs very fee- 
bly ; and looked about half ashamed, like a 
girl when she goes for the first time into a 
ball-room ; and then it began walking slowly 
up a grass stem to the top of the water. 

Tom was so astonished that he never said 
a word; but he stared with all his eyes, 
And he went up to the top of the water too, 
and peeped out to see what would happen. 

And as the creature sat in the warm bright 
sun, a wonderful change came over it. It 
grew strong and firm; and the most lovely 
colors began to show on its body ; blue and 
yellow and black ; spots and bars and rings ; 
and out of its back rose four great wings of 
bright brown gauze; and its eyes grew so 
large that they filled all its head, and shone 
like ten thousand diamonds. 

“OQ you beautiful creature!” said Tom ; 
and he put out his hand to catch it. 

But the thing whirred up into the air, and 
hung poised on its wings a moment, and 
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‘then settled down again by Tom quite fear- 
less. 

“No!” it said, “you cannot catch me, 
I am a dragon-fly now, the king of all the 
flies ; and I shall dance in the sunshine, and 
hawk over the river, and catch gnats, and 
have a beautiful wife like myself. I know 
what I shall do. Hurrah!” And he flew 
away into the air, and began catching gnats. 

“Oh! come back, come back,” cried Tom, 
‘you beautiful creature. I have no one to 
play with, and I am so lonely here. If you 
will but come back I will never try to catch 
you.” 

“I don’t care whether you do or not,” said 
the dragon-fly ; “for you can’t. But when 
I have had my dinner, and looked a little 
about this pretty place, I will come back ; 
and have a little chat about all I have seen 
in my travels. Why, what a huge tree this 
is! and what huge leaves on it!” 

It was only a big dock ; but you know the 
dragon-fly had never seen any but little wa- 
ter-trees ; starwort and milfoil and water- 
crowfoot and such like; so it did look very 
big to him. Besides, he was very short- 
sighted, as all dragon-flies are; and never 
could see a yard before his nose; any more 
than a great many other folks, who are not 
half as handsome as he, 

The dragon-fly did come back, and chatted 
away with Tom. He was a little conceited 
about his fine colors and his large wings; 
but you know, he had been a poor dirty ugly 
creature all his life before; so there were 
great excuses for him. He was very fond 
of talking about all the wonderful things he 
saw in the trees and the meadows ; and Tom 
liked to listen to him, for he had forgotten 
all about them. So in a little while they 
became great friends. 

And I am very glad to say, that Tom learnt 
such a lesson that day, that he did not tor- 
ment creatures for a long time after. And 
then the caddises grew quite tame, and used 
to tell him strange stories about the way 
they built their houses, and changed their 
skins, and turned at last into winged flies; 
till Tom began to long to change his skin, 
and have wings like them some day. 

And the trout and he made it up (for trout 
very soon forget, if they have been fright- 
ened and hurt). And Tom used to play 
with them at hare and hounds, and great fun 
they had; and he used to try to leap out 
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of the water, head over heels, as they did 
before a shower came on; but somehow he’ 
never could manage it. He liked most, 
though, to see them rising at the flies, as 
they sailed round and round under the 
shadow of the great oak, where the beetles 
fell flop into the water, and the green cater- 
pillars let themselves down from the boughs 
by silk ropes for no reason at all ; and then 
changed their foolish minds for no reason at 
all either; and hauled themselves up again 
into the tree, rolling up the rope in a ball 
between their paws,.which is a very clever 
rope-dancer’s trick ; and neither Blondin nor 
Leotard could do it: but why they should 
take so much trouble about it no one can 
tell; for they cannot get their living, as 
Blondin and Leotard do, by trying to break 
their necks on a string. 

And very often Tom caught them just as 
they touched the water; and caught the 
alder-flies, and the caperers, and the cock- 
tailed duns and spinners, yellow and brown 
and claret and gray, and gave them to his 
friends the trout. Perhaps he was not quite 
kind to the flies; but one must do a good 
turn to one’s friends when one can. 

And at last he gave up catching even the 
flies; for he made acquaintance with one 
by accident, and found him a very merry 
little fellow. And this was the way it hap- 
pened; and it is all quite true. 

He was basking at the top of the water 
one hot day in July, catching duns and feed- 
ing the trout, when he saw a new sort, a 
dark gray little fellow, with a brown head. 
He was a very little fellow indeed ; but he 
made the most of himself, as people ought 
to do. He cocked up his head, and he 
cocked up his wings, and he cocked up his 
tail, and he cocked up his two whisks at his 
tail-end, and, in short, he looked the cock- 
iest little man of all little men. And so he 
proved to be; for instead of getting away, 
he hopped upon Tom’s finger, and sat there 
as bold as nine tailors; and he cried out in 
the tiniest, shrillest, squeakiest little voice 
you ever heard. 

“Much obliged to you, indeed; but I 
don’t want it yet.” 

“Want what?” said Tom, quite taken 
aback by his impudence. 

“Your leg, which you are kind enough to 
hold out for me to sit on. I must just go 
and see after my wife for a few minutes. 
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Dear me! what a troublesome business a 
family is!” though the idle little rogue did 
nothing at all, but left his poor wife to lay 
all the eggs by herself, “ When I come 
back, I shall be glad of it, if you'll be so 
good as to keep it sticking out just so ;” and 
off he flew. 

Tom thought him a very cool sort of per- 
sonage; and still more so, when in five min- 
utes he came back, and said, “ Ah, you were 
tired waiting? Well, your other leg will do 
as well.” 

And he popped himself down on Tom’s 
knee, and began chatting away in his squeak- 
ing voice, 

“So you live under the water? It’s a 
dirty low place. I lived there for some 
time ; and was very shabby and dirty. But 
I didn’t choose that that should last. SoI 
turned respectable, and came up to the top, 
and put on this gray suit. It’s a very busi- 
ness-like suit, you think, don’t you ? ” 

‘“‘ Very neat and quiet indeed,” said Tom. 

“Yes, one must be quiet and neat and 
respectable and all that sort of thing for a 
little, when one becomes a family man. 
But I’m tired of it, that’s the truth. I’ve 
done quite enough business, I consider, in 
the last week, to last me my life. SoI shall 
put on a ball-dress, and go out and be a 
smart man, and see the gay world, and have 
a dance ortwo. Why shouldn’t one be jolly 
if one can?” 

“ And what will become of your wife ? ” 

“Oh! she is a very plain stupid creature, 
and that’s the truth; and thinks about noth- 
ing but eggs. If she chooses to come, why 
she may; and if not, why I go without her; 
—and here I go.” 

And, as he spoke, he turned quite pale, 
and then quite white. 

“ Why, you’re ill!” said Tom. But he 
did not answer. 

“You're dead,” said Tom, looking at him 
as he stood on his knee as white as a 
ghost. 

“NolI aint!” answered a little squeak- 
ing voice over his head. “This is me up 
here, in my ball-dress: and that’s my skin. 
Ha, ha! you could not do such a trick as 
that!” 

And no more Tom could, nor Houdin, nor 
Robin, nor Frikell, nor all the conjurors in 
the world. For the little rogue had jumped 
clean out of his own skin, and left it stand- 





ing on Tom’s knee, eyes, wings, legs, tails, © 
exactly as if it had been alive. 

“Ha, ha!” he said, and he jerked and 
skipped up and down, never stopping an in- 
stant, just as if he had St. Vitus’s dance. 
‘“‘ Aint I a pretty fellow now?” 

And so he was; for his body was white, 
and his tail orange, and his eyes all tha 
colors of a peacock’s tail. And what was 
the oddest of all, the whisks at the end of 
his tail had grown five times as long as they 
were before. 

“Ah!” said he, “now I will see the gay 
world. My living wont cost me much, for 
I have no mouth, you see, and no inside; so 
I can never be hungry, nor have the stom- 
ach-ache neither.” 

No more he had. He had grown as dry 
and hard and empty as a quill, as such 
empty shallow-hearted fellows deserve to 
grow. 

But instead of being ashamed of his 
emptiness, he was quite proud of it, as a good 
many fine gentlemen are, and began fiirt- 
ing and flipping up and down, and singing— 

‘““ My wife shall dance, and I shall sing, 

So merrily pass the day ; 


For I hold it one of the wisest things, 
To drive dull care away.” 


And he danced up and down for three 
days and three nights, till he grew so tired, 
that he tumbled into the water, and floated 
down. But what became of him Tom never 
knew, and he himself never minded; for 
Tom heard him singing to the last, as he 


floated down— 
“To drive dull care away-ay-ay !”” 


And if he did not care, why nobody else 
cared either. 

And one day Tom had a new adventure, 
He was sitting on a water-lily leaf, he and 
his friend the dragon-fly, watching the gnats 
dance. The dragon-fly had eaten as many 
as he wanted, and was sitting quite still and 
sleepy, for it was very hot and bright. The 
gnats (who did not care the least for their 
poor brothers’ death), danced a foot over 
his head quite happily, and a large black fly 
settled within an inch of his nose, and began 
washing his own face and combing his hair 
with his paws: but the dragon-fly never 
stirred, and kept on chatting to Tom about 
the times when he lived under the water. 
Suddenly, Tom heard the strangest noise 
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whining and squeaking, as if you had put 
into a bag two stock-doves, nine mice, three 
guinea-pigs, and a blind puppy, and left 
them there to settle themselves and make 
music. 

He looked up the water, and there he saw 
a sight as strange as the noise; a great ball 
rolling over and over down the stream, 
seeming one moment of soft brown fur, and 
the next of shining glass: and yet it was not 
8 ball; for sometimes it broke up and 
streamed away in pieces, and then it joined 
again; and all the while the noise came out 
of it louder and louder. 

Tom asked the dragon-fly what it could 
be; but, of course, with his short sight, he 
could not even see it, though it was not ten 
yards away. So he took the neatest little 
header into the water, and started off to see 
for himself; and, when he came near, the 
ball turned out to be four or five beautiful 
creatures, many times larger than Tom, who 
were swimming about, and rolling, and div- 
ing, and twisting, and wrestling, and cud- 
dling, and kissing, and biting, and scratch- 
ing, in the most charming fashion that ever 
was seen. And if you don’t believe me, you 
may go to the Zodlogical Gardens (for I am 
afraid that you wont see it nearer, unless, 
perhaps, you get up at five in the morning, 
and go down to Corderey’s Moor, and watch 
by the great withy pollard which hangs over 
the backwater, where the otters breed some- 
times), and then say, if otters at play in the 
water are not the merriest, lithest, graceful- 
lest creatures you ever saw. 

But, when the biggest of them saw Tom, 
she darted out from the rest, and cried in the 
water-language sharply enough, “ Quick, 
children, here is some thing to eat, indeed!” 
and came at poor Tom, showing such a 
wicked pair of eyes, and such a set of sharp 
teeth in a grinning mouth, that Tom, who 
had thought her very handsome, said to 
himself, Handsome is that handsome does, 
and slipt in between the water-lily roots as 
fast as he could, and then turned round and 
made faces at her. 

“Come out,” said the wicked old otter, 
* or it will be worse for you.” 

But Tom looked at her from between two 
thick roots, and shook them with all his 
might, making horrible faces all the while, 
just as he used to grin through the railings 
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up the stream; cooing and grunting and, 


at the old women, when he lived before. It 
was not quite well-bred, no doubt; but you 
know, Tom had not finished his education 
yet. 

“ Come away, children,” said the otter in 
disgust, “it is not worth eating, after all 
It is only a nasty eft, which nothing eats, not 
even those vulgar pike in the pond.” 

“T am not an eft!” said Tom; “ efts have 
tails.” 

“You are an eft,” said the otter, very 
positively; “I see your two hands quite 
plain, and I know you have a tail.” 

“T tell you I have not,” said Tom. “ Look 
here!” and he turned his pretty little self 
quite round; and, sure enough, he had no 
more tail than you. 

The otter might have got out of it by say- 
ing that Tom was a frog: but, like a great 
many other people, when she had once said 
a thing, she stood to it, right or wrong ; and 
so she answered,— 

“Tsay you are an eft, and therefore you 
are, and not fit food for gentlefolk like me 
and my children. You may stay there till 
the salmon eat you (she knew the salmon 
would not, but she wanted to frighten poor 
Tom). Ha! ha! they will eat you, and we 
will eat them ;” and the otter laughed such 
a wicked cruel laugh—as you may hear them 
do sometimes ; and the first time you hear 
it you will probably think it is bogies, 

“* What are salmon?” asked Tom. 

“ Fish, you eft, great fish, nice fish to eat. 
They are the lords of the fish, and we are the 
lords of the salmon;” and she laughed 
again. “ We hunt them up and down the 
pools, and drive them up into a corner, the 
silly things; they are so proud, and bully 
the little trout and the minnows, till they 
see us coming, and then they are so meek 
all at once; and we catch them, but we dis- 
dain to eat them all; we just bite out the 
back of their heads and suck their sweet 
brains. Oh, so good!”—and she licked 
her wicked lips— and then throw them 
away, and go and catch another. They are 
coming soon, children, coming soon, I can 
smell the rain coming up off the sea, and 
then hurrah for a fresh, and salmon, and 
plenty of eating all day long.” 

And the otter grew so proud that she 
turned head over heels twice, and then stood 
upright half out of the water, grinning like 
a Cheshire cat, 
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* And where do they come from?” asked 
Tom, who kept himself very close, for he 
was considerably frightened. 

“Out of the sea, eft, the great wide sea, 
where they might stay and be safe if they 
liked. But out of the sea the silly things 
come, into the great river down below, and 
we come up to watch for them; and when 
they go down again we go down and follow 
them. And there we fish for the bass and 
the pollock, and have jolly days along the 
shore, and toss and roll in the breakers, and 
sleep snug in the warm dry crags. Ah, that 
is a merry life too, children, if it were not 
for those horrid men.” 

“‘ What are men? ” asked Tom; but some- 
how he seemed to know before he asked. 

“ Two-legged things, eft : and, now I come 
to look at you, they are actually something 
like you, if you had not a tail,” she was de- 
termined that Tom should have a tail, 
“only a great deal bigger, worse luck for 
us; and they catch the fish with hooks and 
lines, which get into our feet sometimes, and 
set pots along the rocks to catch lobsters. 
They speared my poor dear husband as he 
went out to find something for metoeat. I 
was laid up among the crags then, and we 
were very low in the world, for the sea was 
80 rough no fish would come in shore. But 
they speared him, poor fellow, and I saw 
them carrying him away upon a pole. Ah, 
he lost his life for your sakes, my children, 
poor dear obedient creature that he was.” 

And the otter grew so sentimental (for 
otters can be very sentimental when they 
choose, like a good many people who are 
both cruel and greedy, and no good to any- 
body at all) that she sailed solemnly away 
down the burn, and Tom saw her no more 
for that time. But Tom could not help 
thinking of what the otter had said about 
the great river and the broad sea. And, as 
he thought, he longed to go and see them. 
He could not tell why; but the more he 
thought, the more he grew discontented with 
the narrow little stream in which he lived, 
and all his companions there; and wanted 
to get out into the wide, wide world, and 
enjoy all the wonderful sights of which he 
was sure it was full. 

And once he set off to go down the stream. 
But the stream was very low; and when he 
came to the shallows he could not keep un- 
der water, for there was no water left to keep 


under. So the sun burnt his back and made 
him sick; and he went back again and lay 
quiet in the pool for a whole week more. 

And then, on the evening of a very hot 
day, he saw a sight. 

He had been very stupid all day, and so 
had the trout; for they would not move an 
inch to take a fly, though there were thou- 
sands on the water, but lay dozing at the 
bottom under the shade of the stones; and 
Tom lay dozing too, and was glad to cuddle 
their smooth, cool sides, for the water was 
quite warm and unpleasant. 

But toward evening it grew suddenly dark, 
and Tom looked up and saw a blanket of 
black clouds lying right across the valley 
above his head, resting on the crags right 
and left. He felt not quite frightened, but 
very still; for everything was still. There 
was not a whisper of wind, nor a chirp of a 
bird to be heard; and next a few great drops 
of rain fell plop into the water, and one hit 
Tom on the nose and made him pop his 
head down quickly enough. 

And then the thunder roared, and the 
lightning flashed, and leapt across Vendale 
and back again, from cloud to cloud, and 
cliff to cliff, till the very rocks in the stream 
seemed to shake; and Tom looked up at it 
through the water, and thought it the finest 
thing he ever saw in his life. 

But out of the water he dared not put his 
head ; for the rain came down by bucketfuls, 
and the hail hammered like shot on the 
stream, and churned it into foam ; and soon 
the stream rose, and rushed down, higher 
and higher, and fouler and fouler, full of 
beetles, and sticks, and straws and worms, 
and addle-eggs, and wood-lice, and leeches, 
and odds and ends, and omnium-gatherums, 
and this, that, and the other, enough to fill 
nine museums. 

Tom couldhardly stand against the stream, 
and hid behind a rock. But the trout did 
not; for out they rushed from among the 
stones, and began gobbling the beetles and 
leeches in the most greedy and quarrelsome 
way, and swimming about with great worms 
hanging out of their mouths, tugging and 
kicking to get them away from each other. 

And now, by the flashes of lightuing, Tom 
saw a new sight—all the bottom of the 
stream alive with great eels, turning and 
twisting along, all down stream and away. 








They had been hiding for weeks past in the 
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cracks of the rocks, and in burrows in the 
mud ; and Tom had hardly ever seen them, 
except now and then at night: but now they 
were all out, and went hurrying past him so 
fiercely and wildly that he was quite fright- 
ened. And as they hurried past he could 
hear them say to each other, “ We must run, 
we must run. What a jolly thunderstorm! 
Down to the sea, down to the sea!” 

And then the otter came by, with all her 
brood, twining and sweeping along as fast 
as the eels themselves; and she spied Tom 
as she came by, and said,— 

“ Now is your time, eft, if you want to see 
the world. Come along, children, never 
mind those nasty eels: we shall breakfast 
on salmon to-morrow. Down to the sea, 
down to the sea!” 

“Down to the sea!” said Tom; “ every- 
thing is going to the sea, and I will go too. 
Good-by, trout.” But the trout were so 
busy gobbling worms that they never turned 
to answer him; so that Tom was spared the 
pain of bidding them farewell. 

And now, down the rushing stream, guided 
by the bright flashes of the storm; past tall 
birch-fringed rocks, which shone out one 
moment as clear as.day, and the next were 
dark as night ; past dark hovers under swirl- 
ing banks, from which great trout rushed 
out on Tom, thinking him to be good to eat, 
and turned back sulkily, for nothing dare 
eat water-babies; on through narrow strids 
and roaring cataracts, where Tom was deaf- 
ened and blinded for a moment by the rush- 
ing water; along deep reaches, where the 
white water-lilies tossed and flapped beneath 
the wind and hail; past sleeping villages ; 
under dark bridge-arches, and away and 
away to the sea. And Tom could not stop 
and did not care to stop; he would see the 
great world below, and the salmon and the 
breakers and the wide, wide sea. 

And when the daylight came, Tom found 
himself out in the salmon river. 

And what sort of a river was it? Was it 
like an Irish stream, winding through the 
brown bogs, where the wild ducks squatter 
up from among the white water-lilies, and 
the curlews flit to and fro, crying “ Tullie- 
wheep, mind your sheep : ” and Dennis tells 
you strange stories of the Peishtamore, the 
great bogy-snake which lies in the black peat 
pools, among the old pine stems, and puts his 
head out at night to snap at the cattle as 
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they come down to drink P—But you must 
not believe all that Dennis tells you, mind; 
for if you ask him,— 

“Ts there a salmon here, do you think, 
Dennis ?” 

“Ts it salmon, thin, your honor manes?P 
Salmon? Cartloads it is of thim, thin, an’ 
ridgments, shouldthering ache other out of 
water, av’ ye’d but the luck to see thim.” 

Then you fish the pool all over, and never 
get a rise. 

‘** But there can’t be a salmon here, Den- 
nis! and, if you’ll but think, if one had come 
up last tide, he’d be gone to the higher pools 
by now.” 

“ Shure thin, and your honor’s the thrue 
fisherman, and understands it all like a book. 
Why, ye spake as if ye’d known the wather 
a thousand years! As I said, how could 
there be a fish here at all at all, just 
now?” 

“ But you said just now they were shoul- 
dering each other out of the water?” 

And then Dennis will look up at you with 
his handsome, sly, soft, sleepy, good-natured, 
untrustable, Irish gray eye, and answer with 
the prettiest smile,— 

“Shure, and didn’t I think your honor 
would like a pleasant answer ? ” 

So you must not trust Dennis, because he 
is in the habit of giving pleasant answers: 
but, instead of being angry with him, you 
must remember that he is a poor Paddy, and’ 
knows no better, and burst out laughing; 
and then he will burst out laughing too, and 
slave for you, and trot about after you, and 
show you good sport if he can—for he is an 
affectionate fellow, and as fond of sport as 
you are—and if he can’t, tell you fibs in- 
stead, a hundred an hour; and wonder all 
the while why poor ould Ireland does not 
prosper like England and Scotland, and 
some other places, where folk have taken up 
a ridiculous fancy that honesty is the best 
policy. 

Or was it like a Welsh salmon river, which 
is remarkable chiefly for containing no sal- 
mon, as they have been all poached out by 
the enlightened peasantry, to prevent the 
Cythrawl Sassenach—which means you, my 
little dear, your kith and kin, and signifies 
much the same as the Chinese Fan Quei« 
from coming bothering into Wales, with good 
tackle and ready money and civilization and 
common honesty, and other like things of 
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which the Cymry stand in no need whatso- 
ever ? 

Or was it such a salmon stream as I trust 
you will see among the Hampshire water- 
meadows before your hairs are gray, under 
the wise new fishing laws >—When Winches- 
ter apprentices shall covenant, as they did 
three hundred years ago, not to be made to 
eat salmon more than three days a week; 
and fresh-run fish shall be as plentiful under 
Salisbury spire as they are in Holley-hole a* 
Christchurch; in the good time coming, 
when folks shall see that, of all Heaven’s gifts 
of food, the one to be protected most care- 
fully is that worthy gentleman salmon, who 
is generous enough to go down to the sea 
weighing five ounces, and to come back next 
year weighing five pounds, without having 
cost the soil or the state one farthing ? 

Or was it like a Scotch stream, such as 
Arthur Clough drew in his “ Bothie : ”— 

‘* Where over a ledge of granite 

Into a granite bason the amber torrent de- 
scended. . . . 

Beautiful there for the color derived from green 
rocks under ; 

Beautiful most of all, where beads of foam up- 
rising 

Mingle their clouds of white with the delicate 
hue of the stillness. . 

Cliff over cliff for its sides, with rowan and pen- 
dant birch boughs.”. . . 

Ah, my little man, when you are a big 
man, and fish such a stream as that, you will 
hardly care, I think, whether she be roaring 
down in full spate, like coffee covered with 
scald cream, while the fish are swirling at 
your fly as an oar-blade swirls in a boat-race, 
or flashing up a cataract like silver arrows, 
out of the fiercest of the foam; or whether 
the fall be dwindled to a single thread, and 
the shingle below as white and dusty as a 
turnpike road, while the salmon huddle to- 
gether in one dark cloud in the clear amber 
pool, sleeping away their time till the rain 
creeps back again off the sea, You will not 
care much if you have eyes and brains ; for 
you will lay down your rod contentedly, and 
drink in at your eyes the beauty of that glo- 
rious place; and listen to the water-ouzel 
piping on the stones, and watch the yellow 
roes come down to drink, and look up at you 
with their great soft, trustful eyes, as much 
as to say, “ You could not have the heart to 
shoot atus?” And then, if you have sense, 
you will turn and talk to the great giant of 
8 gilly who lies basking on the stone beside 





you. He will tell you no fibs, my little man ; 
for he is a Scotchman, and fears God, and 
not the priest; and, as you talk with him, 
you will be surprised more and more at his 
knowledge, his sense, his humor, his cour- 
tesy ; and you will find out—unless you have 
found it out before — that a man may learn 
from his Bible to be a more thorough gen- 
tleman than if he had been brought up in all 
the drawing-rooms in London. 

No. It was none of these, the salmon 
stream at Harthover. It was such a stream 
as you see in dear old Bewick ; Bewick, who 
was born and bred upon them, A full hun- 
dred yards broad, sliding on from broad pool 
to broad shallow, and broad shallow to broad 
pool, over great fields of shingle, under oak 
and ash coverts, past low cliffs of sandstone, 
past green meadows, and fair parks, and a 
great house of gray stone, and brown moors 
above, and here and there against the sky, 
the smoking chimney of a colliery. You 
must look at Bewick to see just what it was 
like, for he has drawn it a hundred times, 
with the care and the love of a true north 
countryman; and, even if you do not care 
about the salmon river, you ought like all 
good boys, to know your Bewick. 

At least, so old Sir John used to say, and 
very sensibly he put it too, as he was wont 
to do— 

“If they want to describe a finished young 
gentleman in France, I hear, they say of him, 
‘Tl sait son Rabelais.’ But if I want to de- 
scribe one in England, I say, ‘ He knows his 
Bewick.’ And I think that is the higher 
compliment.” . 

But Tom thought nothing about what the 
river was like. All his fancy was, to get 
down to the wide, wide sea. 

And after awhile he came to a place where 
the river spread out into broad, still shallow 
reaches, so wide that little Tom, as he put his 
head out of the water, could hardly see across, 

And there he stopped, He got a little 
frightened. ‘This must be the sea,” he 
thought. “‘ What a wide place itis, IfI go 
on into it I shall surely lose my way, or some 
strange thing will bite me. I will stop here 
and look out for the otter, or the eels, or 
some one to tell me where I shall go.” 

So he went back a little way, and crept 
into a crack of the rock, just where the river 
opened out into the wide shallows, and 
watched for some one to tell him his way; 
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but the otter and the eels were gone on 
miles and miles down stream. 

There he waited, and slept too, for he was 
quite tired with his night’s journey; and, 
when he woke, the stream was clearing to a 
beautiful amber hue, though it was still very 
high. And after awhile he saw a sight which 
made him jump up; and he knew in a mo- 
ment it was one of the things which he had 
come to look for. 

Such a fish! ten times as big as the big- 
gest trout, and a hundred times as big as 
Tom, sculling up the stream past him, as 
easily as Tom had sculled down. 

Such a fish! shining silver from head to 
tail, and here and there a crimson dot; with 
a grand hooked nose and grand curling lip 
and a grand bright eye, looking round him 
as proudly as a king, and surveying the wa- 
ter right and left as if it all belonged to him. 
Surely he must be the salmon, the king of 
all the fish. 

Tom was so frightened that he longed to 
creep into a hole, but he need not have been ; 
for salmon are all true gentleman, and, like 
true gentlemen, they look noble and proud 
enough, and yet, like true gentlemen, they 
never harm or quarrel with any one, but go 
about their own business, and leave rude fel- 
lows to themselves. 

The salmon looked him full in the face, 
and then went on without minding him, with 
a swish or two of his tail which made the 
stream boil again. And in a few minutes 
came another, and then four or five, and so 
on; and all passed Tom, rushing and plung- 
ing up the cataract, with strong strokes of 
their silver tails, now and then leaping clean 
out of water, and up over a rock, shining 
gloriously for a moment in the bright sun ; 
while Tom was so delighted that he could 
have watched them all day long. 

And at last one came up bigger than all 
the rest; but he came slowly, and stopped, 
and looked back, and seemed very anxious 
and busy. And Tom saw that he was help- 
ing another salmon, an especially handsome 
one, who had not a single spot upon it, but 
was clothed in pure silver from nose to tail. 

“My dear,” said the great fish to his com- 
panion, “ you really look dreadfully tired, 
and you must not over-exert yourself at first. 
Do rest yourself behind this rock; and he 
shoved her gently with his nose, to the rock 
where Tom sat. 
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You must know that this was the salmon’s 
wife. For salmon, like other true gentle. 
men, always choose their lady, and love hen, 
and are true to her, and take care of her, and 
work for her, and fight for her, as every true 
gentleman ought; and are not like vulgar 
chub and roach and pike, who have no high 
feelings, and take no care of their wives. 

Then he saw Tom, and looked at him very 
fiercely one moment, as if he was going to 
bite him. 

“ What do you want here ? ” he said, very 
fiercely. 

“Oh, don’t hurt me!” cried Tom. “I 
only want to look at you; you are so hand- 
some.” 

“ Ah!” said the salmon, very stately, but 
very civilly. “I really beg your pardon; I 
see what you are, my little dear. I have 
met one or two creatures like you before, 
and found them very agreeable and well be 
haved. Indeed, one of them showed me a 
great kindness lately, which I hope to be able 
to repay. I hope we shall not be in your 
way here. As soon as this lady is rested, we 
shall proceed on our journey.” 

What a well-bred old salmon he was! 

“So you have seen things like me be 
fore ?” asked Tom. 

“‘ Several times, my dear. Indeed, it was 
only last night that one at the river’s mouth 
came and warned me and my wife of some 
new stake-nets which had got into the stream, 
I cannot tell how, since last winter, and 
showed us the way round them, in the most 
charmingly obliging way.” 

“ So there are babies in the sea?” cried 
Tom, and clapped his little hands. “Then 
I shall have some oné to play with there? 
How delightful! ” 

** Were there no babies up this stream ?” 
asked the lady salmon. 

“No; and I grewso lonely. I had noth 
ing to play with but caddises and dragon- 
flies and trout.” 

“Ugh!” cried the lady, “ what low com- 
pany!” 

“* My dear, if he has been in low company, 
he has certainly not learnt their low man- 
ners,” said the salmon. 

“No, indeed, poor little dear; but how 
sad for him to live among such people as 
caddises, who have actually six legs, the 
nasty things; and dragon-flies, too! why 
they are not even good to eat; for I tried 
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them once, and they are all hard and empty ; 
and, as for trout, every one knows what they 
are.” Whereon she curled up her lip, and 
looked dreadfully scornful, while her hus- 
band curled up his too, till he looked as 
proud as Alcibiades. 

“Why do you dislike the trout so?” 
asked Tom. 

‘‘ My dear, we do not even mention them, 
if we can help it; for I am sorry to say they 
are relations of ours who do us no credit. 
A great many years ago they were just like 
us: but they were so lazy and cowardly and 
greedy, that instead of going down to the 
sea every year, to see the world and grow 
strong and fat, they chose to stay and poke 
about in the little streams, and eat worms 
and grubs, and they are very properly pun- 
ished for it; for they have grown ugly and 
brown and spotted and small; and are ac- 





tually so degraded in their tastes, that they 
will eat our children.” 

“And then they pretend to scrape ac- 
quaintance with us again,” said the lady. 
“ Why, I have actually known one of them 
to propose to a lady salmon, the little impu- 
dent little creature.” 

“‘T should hope,” said the gentleman, 
“that there are very few ladies of our race 
who would degrade themselves by listening 
to such a creature for an instant. If I saw 
such a thing happen, I should consider it my 
duty to put them both to death upon the 
spot.” So the old salmon said, like an old 
blue-blooded hidalgo of Spain; and what is 
more, he would have done it too. For you 
must know, no enemies are so bitter against 
each other as those who are of the same 
race; and a salmon looks on a trout, as a 
Yankee looks on a nigger, as something just 
too much like himself to be tolerated. 





TurKEY Braisep.—We frequently eat our 
meat a la braise, without knowing any more of 
the manner of preparing it than we do of the 
prescriptions with which apothecaries poison us ; 
end although the braise is one of the most mo- 
mentous operations of the kitchen, its principles 
are generally as little understood as those of the 
most abstruse mathematical science, or of the 
sinking fund. We shall endeavor to explain it, 
according to the rules laid down by the presi- 
dent of a culinary society in the interesting 
chemical lecture which he delivered at an initia- 
tory dinner. In the common mode of dressing 
our carneous aliments, either those particles 
which constitute the chief portion of their savor 
evaporate on the spit as fruitlessly as the sighs 
of an absent lover, or their nutritive juices are 
drained into the pot with as little advantage to 
our stomachs as if they had been drawn into the 
vortex of the exchequer. To remedy these in- 
conveniences, recouse is had to the braise, which 
is thus performed : The bottom of a stew-pan is 
strewed with slices of bacon and beef (or veal 
and ham) sliced carrots, onions, celery, pot 
herbs, whole pepper, mace, and cloves; upon 
this bed is laid, in soft repose, the bird or the 
joint, which is the special object of your care, 
which is then wrapped in a downy covering of 
the same materials, and the curtain of the lid is 
cautiously closed upon it. It is then placed on 
a moderate fire with hot embers on the top, and 
left to slumber in a state of gentle transpiration, 
under the guardian protection of a sylph of the 
kitchen, during as many hours as the priestess 
of the temple may deem salutary. When at 
length taken up, it rivals the charms of Venus 





newly risen from the bath; and when dressed 
in all its splendor—that is, dished with its sauce, 
we question whether the homage paid to the 
most admired beauty on her first presentation in 
the drawing-room was ever half so ardent or 
sincere as that which it receives when it makes 
an entree at the table. The most homely leg of 
mutton acquires in this way, a degree of refine- 
ment which fits it for the highest society ; it may 
indeed be conjectured that it cannot remain long 
in such intimate union with the piquant asso- 
ciates we have mentioned without acquiring a 
certain portion of taste; nor are these its only 
advantages—it imparts a certain tenderness, 
peculiarly agreeable to those who begin to feel 
the effects of time upon their masticatory pow- 
ers, and who, altogether as fervent as ever in 
their admiration, do not altogether possess the 
vigor which distinguished the devotions of their 
youth. So, 


“For turkey braised, 
The Lord be praised.” 


—Scottish Farmer. 





A Swiss Sour.—Boil three pounds of pota- 
toes, mash them well, and add slowly some good 
broth, sufficient for the tureen. Let these boil 
together, then add some spinach, a little parsley, 
lemon, thyme, and sage, all chopped very fine. 
Boil together five minutes; pepper and salt to 
taste. Just before taking it off the fire to serve, 
add two well-beaten eggs. 
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8. Nature and the Supernatural as together 
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am Cha Young Me 
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~ Reltsion Btudy" et had By 
John Tulloch, D.D., Principal of St. 
Mary’s, St. Andrews. Chap. III. The 
Supernatural. Edinburgh. 

5. Essays on Miracles as Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. By H.L. Mansel, B.D. Aids 
to Faith. Edited by W. Thomson, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. London: 1861. 

6. On the Various Contrivances by which 
British and Foreign Orchids are Fertil- 
ized by Insects. By Ch. Darwin, F.R.S. 
London: 1862. 


THE Supernatural—what is it? What do 
we mean by it? How do we define it? M. 
Guizot* tells us that belief in it is the spe- 
cial difficulty of our time—that denial of it 
is the form taken by all modern assaults on 
Christian faith ; and again, that acceptance 
of it lies at the root, not only of Christian, 
but of all positive religion whatever. The 
questions then which we have now asked are 
of first importance. Yet we find them sel- 
dom distinctly put, and still more seldom 
distinctly answered. This is a capital error 
in dealing with any question of philosophy. 
Half the perplexities of men are traceable to 
obscurity of thought hiding and breeding 
under obscurity of language. In the trea- 
tises which we have placed at the head of 
this article, “the Supernatural” is a term 
employed often in different, and sometimes 
in contradictory senses. It is difficult to 
make out whether M. Guizot himself means 
to identify belief in the supernatural with 
belief in the existence of a God, or with be- 
lief in a particular mode of divine action. 
But these are ideas quite separable and dis- 
tinct. There may be some men who disbe- 
lieve in the supernatural only because they 
are absolute atheists; but it is certain that 
there are others who have great difficulty in 
believing in the supernatural who are not 
atheists. What they doubt or deny is, not 


* L’Eglise, etc., eh. iv. p. 19. 





that God exists, but that he ever acts, or 
perhaps can act, unless in and through what 
they call the “‘ Laws of Nature.” M. Gui- 
zot, indeed, tells us that “ God is the Super. 
natural in a person.” But this is a rhetori- 
cal figure rather than a definition. He may, 
indeed, contend that it is inconsistent to be- 
lieve in a God, and yet to disbelieve in the 
supernatural; but he must admit, and in 
deed does admit, that such inconsistency is 
found in fact. 

As for Dr. M‘Cosh, generally a most clear 
and able writer, we arrive at the 146th page 
of a treatise on the “ Supernatural in rela- 
tions to the Natural,” before we come to the 
announcement that “ this is the proper place 
for a statement as to the phrases employed 
in such discussions.” We must add, that 
the statement which follows is by no means 
clear or definite. Dr. M‘Cosh frequently 
uses “the supernatural” as synonymous 
with the superhuman.” But of course this 
is not the sense in which any one can have 
any difficulty in believing in it. The powers 
and works of nature are all superhuman— 
more than man can account for in their ori 
gin—more than he can resist in their energy 
-~ more than he can understand in their ef 
fects. This, then, cannot be the sense in 
which so many minds find it hard to accept 
the supernatural ; nor can it be the sense in 
which others cling to it as of the very e» 
sence of their religious faith, What then is 
that other sense in which the difficulty 
arises? Perhaps we shall best find it by 
seeking the idea which is competing with it, 
and by which it has been displaced. It is 
the “ natural ” which has been casting out 
the supernatural — the idea of natural law, 
the universal reign of a fixed order of things, 
This idea isa product of that immense de 
velopment of the physical sciences which is 
characteristic of our time. We cannot read 
a periodical, or go into a lecture-room, with 
out hearing it expressed. Sometimes, though 
perhaps not in the majority of cases, it is 
stated with accuracy, and with due recogn> 
tion of the limits within which “law” can 
be said to comprehend the phenomena of 
the world. More often it is expressed in 
language vague and ambitious, as if the tick 
eting and orderly assortment of external 
facts were in the nature of explanations, or 
were the highest truths which we have 
power to reach, and herein we see both the 
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result for which Bacon labored, and the dan- 
ger against which Bacon prayed. It has 
been a glorious result of a right method in 
the study of nature, that with the increase 
of knowledge the “human family has been 
endowed withnew mercies.” But every now 
and then, for a time at least, from “ the un- 
locking of the gates of sense, and the kin- 
dling of a greater natural light, incredulity 
and intellectual night Aave arisen in our 
minds.” 

But let us observe exactly where and how 
the difficulty arises. The reign of law in 
nature is, indeed, so far as we can observe 
it, universal. But the common idea of the 
“ supernatural” is that which is at variance 
with natural law, above it, or in violation of 
it. Nothing, however wonderful, which hap- 
pens according to natural law, would be con- 
sidered by any one as “ supernatural.” The 
law in obedience to which a wonderful thing 
happens may not be known; but this would 
not give it a supernatural character, so long 
as we assuredly believe that it did happen 
according to some law. Hence it would ap- 
pear to follow that a man thoroughly pos- 
sessed of the idea of natural law as univer- 
sal, nothing ever could be admitted as 
supernatural; because on seeing any fact, 
howeyer new, marvellous, or incomprehen- 
sible, he might escape into the conclusion 
that it was the result of some natural law of 
which he had before been ignorant. No one 
will deny that, in respect to the vast major- 
ity of all new and marvellous phenomena, 
this would be the true and reasonable con- 
clusion. It is not the conclusion of pride, 
but of humility of mind. Seeing the bound- 
less extent of our ignorance of the natural 
laws which regulate so many of the phenom- 
ena around us, and still more so many of 
the phenomena within us, nothing can be 
more reasonable than to conclude, when we 
see something which is to us a wonder, that 
somehow, if we only knew how, it is “all 
right ”—all according to the constitution and 
course of nature. But then, to justify this 
conclusion, we must understand “ nature” 
in the largest sense,—as including all that is 


“Tn the round world, and in the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 


We must understand it as including every 
agency which we see entering, or can con- 
ceive from analogy as capable of entering, 


into the causation of the world. First and 
foremost among these is the agency of our 
own mind and will. Yet strange to say, all 
reference to this agency is often tacitly ex- 
cluded when we speak of the laws of nature. 
One of our most distinguished living teach- 
ers of physical science began, the other day, 
a course of lectures on the phenomena of 
Heat by a rapid statement of the modern 
doctrine of the correlation of forces — how 
the one was convertible into the other—how 
one arose out of the other—how none could 
be evolved except from some other as a pre 
existing source. ‘ Thus,” said the lecturer, 
“we see there is no such thing as spontane- 
ousness in nature.” What!—not in the leo- 
turer himself? Was there no “ spontane- 
ousness” in his choice of words—in his 
selection of materials—in his orderly arrange- 
ment of experiments with a view to the ex- 
hibition of particular results? It was not, 
we believe, that the lecturer was denying 
this, but simply that he did not think of it 
as within his field of view. His own mind 
and will dealt with the “laws of nature,” but 
it did not occur to him as forming part of 
those laws, or, in the same sense, as subject to 
them. Does man, then, not belong to “ Na- 
ture”? Ishe above it—or merely separate 
from it, or a violation of it? Is he super- 
natural? Ifso, has he any difficulty in be- 
lieving in himself? Of course not. Self- 
consciousness is the one truth, in the light 
of which all other truths are known. ‘“ Cog- 
ito, ergo sum,” or “ volo, ergo sum ”—this 
is the one conclusion which we cannot doubt, 
unless reason disbelieves herself. Why, 
then, is their action not habitually included 
among the “laws of nature”? Because a 
fallacy is getting hold upon us from a want 
of definition in the use of terms. ‘“ Nature” 
is being used in the narrow sense of physi- 
cal nature; and the whole world in which we 
ourselves live and move and have our being 
is excluded from it. But these selves of 
ours do belong to “ Nature.” If we are ever 
to understand the difficulties in the way of 
believing in the supernatural, we must first 
keep clearly in view what we are to under- 
stand as included in the “natural.” Let us 
never forget, then, that the agency of man 
is of all others the most natural — the one 
with which we are most familiar — the only 
one, in fact, which we can be said, even in 





any measure, to understand. When any 
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wonderful event can be referred to the con- 
trivance or ingenuity of man, it is thereby 
at once removed from the sphere of the “ su- 
pernatural,” as ordinarily understood. 

It must be remembered, however, that we 
are now only seeking a clear definition of 
terms; and that provided this other mean- 
ing be clearly agreed upon, the mind and 
will of man may be considered as separate 
from “nature,” and belonging to the super- 
natural. We have placed among the works 
to be noticed in this article the treatise on 
‘Nature and the Supernatural,” by Dr. 
Bushnell, an American clergyman. Though 
its effectiveness is impaired, in our opinion, 
by some speculations of a very fanciful kind, 
it is a work of great abitity, full of thought 
which is at once true and ingenious. Dr. 
Bushnell says: “That is supernatural, 
whatever it be, that is either not in the 
chain of natural cause and effect, or which 
acts on the chain of cause and effect in na- 
ture, from without the chain.” Again: 
“If the processes, combinations, and results 
of our system of nature are interrupted or 
varied by the action, whether of God, or 
angels, or men, so as to bring to pass what 
would not come to. pass in it by its own in- 
ternal action, under the laws of mere cause 
and effect, such variations are in like manner 
supernatural.” We have no objection to 
this definition of the supernatural, except 
that it rests upon a limitation of the terms 
“nature,” and “natural,” which is very 
much at variance with the sense in which 
they are commonly understood. There is 
indeed a distinction which finds its expres- 
sion in common language between the works 
of man and the works of nature. A honey- 
comb, for example, would be called a work 
of nature, but not a steam-engine. This 
distinction is founded on a true perception 
of the fact that the mind and will of man be- 
long to an order of existence very different 
from physical laws, and very different also 
from the fixed and narrow instincts of the 
lower animals. It is a distinction bearing 
witness to the universal consciousness that 
the mind of man has within it something 
of a truly creative energy and force—that 
we are “ fellow-workers with God,” and have 
been in a measure “made partakers of the 
Divine nature.” But in that larger and 
wider sense in which we are here speaking 
of the natural, it contains within it the whole 





phenomena of man’s intellectual and spirit- 
ual nature, as part, and the most familiar of 
all parts, of the visible system of things, 
In all ordinary senses of the term, man and 
his doings belong to the natural, as distin- 
guished from the supernatural. 

We are thus coming nearer to some pre- 
cise understanding of what the “ supernat- 
ural ” may be supposed to mean. But before 
we proceed, there is another question which 
must be answered—What is the relation in 
which the agency of man stands to the phy- 
sical laws of nature? The answer, in part 
at least, is plain. His power in respect to 
those laws extends only first to their discov- 
ery and ascertainment, and then to their use. 
He can establish none: he can suspend none, 
All he can do is to guide, in a limited de- 
gree, the mutual action and reaction of the 
laws amongst each other. They are the 
tools with which he works—they are the in- 
struments of his will. In all he does or can 
do he must employ them. His ability to use 
them is limited both by his want of knowl- 
edge and by his want of power. The more 
he knows of them, the more largely he can 
employ them, and make them ministers of 
his purposes. This, as a general rule, is 
true; but it is subject to the second limi- 
tation we have pointed out. Man already 
knows far more than he has power to con- 
‘vert to use. It is a true observation of Sir 
George Lewis that astronomy, for example, 
in its higher branches, has an interest almost 
purely scientific. It reveals to our knowl 
edge perhaps the grandest and most sublime 
of the physical laws of nature. But a much 
smaller amount of knowledge would suffice 
for the only practical applications which we 
have yet been able to make of these laws to 
our own use. Still, that knowledge has a 
reflex influence on our knowledge of our- 
selves, of our powers, and of the relations 
which subsist between the constitution of 
our own minds and the constitution of the 
universe. And in other spheres of inquiry, 
advancing knowledge of physical laws has 
been constantly accompanied with advancing 
power over the physical world. It has en- 
abled us to do a thousand things, any one 
of which, a few generations ago, would have 
been considered supernatural. The same 
lecturer who told his audience that there 
was nothing spontaneous “in nature” pro- 
ceeded, by virtue of his own knowledge of 
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natural laws, and by his selecting and com- 
bining power, to present an endless series 
of wonderful phenomena—such as ice frozen 
in contact with red-hot crucibles—not be- 
longing to the ordinary course of nature, and 
which, if exhibited a few centuries ago, 
would, beyond all doubt, have subjected the 
lecturer on Heat to painful experience of 
that condition of matter. If the progress 
of discovery is as rapid during the next four 
hundred years as it has been during the last 
four hundred years, men will be able to do 
many things which, in like manner, would 
now appear to be “supernatural.” There 
is no difficulty in conceiving how a complete 
knowledge of all natural laws would give, 
if not complete power, at least degrees of 
power immensely greater than those which 
we now possess. Power of this kind then, 
however great in degree, clearly does not 
answer that idea of the “ supernatural” 
which so many reject as inconceivable. 
What, then, is that idea? Have we not 
traced it to its den at last? By “ super- 
natural” power, we do not mean power in- 
dependent of the use of means, as distin- 
guished from power depending on knowledge 
—even infinite knowledge—of the means 
proper to be employed ? 

This is the sense—probably the only sense 
—in which the supernatural is, to many 
minds, so difficult of belief. No man can 
have any difficulty in believing there are 
natural laws of which he is ignorant ; nor in 
conceiving that there may be beings who do 
know them, and can use them, even as he 
himself now uses the few laws with which 
he is acquainted. The real difficulty lies in 
the idea of will exercised without the use 
of means—not in the exercise of will through 
means which are beyond our knowledge. 

But have we any right to say that belief 
in this is essential to all religion? If we 
have not, then it is only putting, as so many 
other hasty sayings do put, additional diffi- 
culties in the way of religion. The relation 
in which God stands to those rules of his 
government which are called “ laws,” is, of 
course, an inscrutable mystery to us. But 
those who believe that his will does govern 
the world, must believe that ordinarily at 
least, he does govern it by the choice and 
use of means. Nor have we any certain 
reason to believe that he ever acts otherwise. 
Extraordinary manifestations of his will— 








signs and wonders—may be wrought, for 
ought we know, by similar instrumentality 
—only by the selection and use of laws of 
which man knows and can know nothing, 
and which, if he did know, he could not 
employ. 

Here, then, we come upon the question 
of miracles—how we understand them? 
what we would define them to be? The 
common idea of a miracle is, a suspension 
or violation of the laws of nature. This is 
a definition which places the essence of a 
miracle in a particular method of operation. 
Dr. M’Cosh’s definition passes this by alto- 
gether, and dwells only on the agency by 
which, and the purpose for which, a wonder- 
ful work is wrought. ‘We would confine 
the word miracle,” he says, “ to those events 
which were wrought in our world as a sign 
or proof of God making a supernatural in- 
terposition, or a revelation to man.” This 
definition is defective in so far as it uses the 
word “supernatural,” which, as we have 
seen, itself requires definition as much as 
miracle. But from the general context and 
many individual passages in his treatise it is 
sufficiently clear that the two conditions es- 
sential in Dr. M’Cosh’s view of a miracle, 
are that they are wrought by a Divine power 
for a Divine purpose, and are of a nature 
such as could not be wrought by merely hu- 
man contrivance. In this sense a miracle 
means a superhuman work. But we have 
already shown that “ superhuman ” must not 
be confounded with “ supernatural.” This 
definition of a miracle does not exclude the 
idea of God working by the use of means, 
provided they are such means as are out of 
human reach. Indeed in an important note 
(p. 149.), Dr. M’Cosh seems to admit that 
miracles are not to be considered “ as against 
nature” in any other sense than that in 
which “one natural agent may be against 
another—as water may counteract fire.” 
Mr. Mansel, in his able “‘ Essay on Mira- 
cles,” adopts the word “ superhuman” as 
the most accurate expression of his mean- 
ing. He says, “A superhuman authority 
needs to be substantiated by superhuman 
evidence ; and what is superhuman is mirac- 
ulous.”* Imperfect as we have seen this 

* “ Aids to Faith.’ p. 85. In another pass: 
(p. 21.) Mr. Mansel says that in respect to t 
great majority of the miracles recorded in Scrip- 
ture, “the supernatural element appears... in 
the exercise of a personal power transcending the 


limits of man’s will. ‘They are not so much super- 
material, as superhuman.” 
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definition to be, it is most important to ob- 
serve that it does not necessarily involve the 
idea of a “ violation of the laws of nature.” 
It does not involve the idea of the exercise 
of will apart from the use of means. It does 
not involve, therefore, that idea which ap- 
pears to many so difficult of conception. It 
simply supposes, without any attempt to 
fathom the relation in which God stands to 
his own “laws,” that out of his infinite 
knowledge of these laws, or of his infinite 
power of making them the instruments of 
his will, he may and he does use them for 
extraordinary indications of his presence. 

The reluctance to admit as belonging to 
the domain of nature any special exertion of 
Divine power for special purposes, stands 
really in very close relationship to the con- 
verse notion, that where the operation of 
natural causes can be clearly traced, there 
the exertion of Divine power and will is ren- 
dered less certain and less convincing. This 
is the idea which lies at the root of Gibbon’s 
famous chapters on the spread of Christian- 
ity. He labors to prove that it was due 
to natural causes. In proving this he evi- 
dently thinks he is disposing of the notion 
that Christianity spread by Divine power ; 
whereas he only succeeds in pointing out 
some of the means which were employed to 
effect a Divine purpose. In like manner, 
the preservation of the Jews as a distinct peo- 
ple during so many centuries of complete 
dispersion, is a fact standing absolutely by 
itself in the history of the world. It is at 
variance with all other experience of the 
laws which govern the amalgamation with 
each other of different families of the human 
race. It is the result, nevertheless, of spe- 
cial laws, overruling those in ordinary oper- 
ation. It has been effected by the use of 
means. Those means have been superhu- 
man—they have been beyond human con- 
trivance and arrangement. But they belong 
to the region of the “ natural.” They belong 
to it not the less, but all the more, because 
in their concatenation and arrangement 
they indicate the purpose of a living Will 
seeking and effecting the fulfilment of its de- 
signs. This is the manner after which our 
own living wills in their little sphere effect 
their little objects. Is it difficult to believe 
that after the same manner also the Divine 
Will, of which ours is the image only, works 
and effects its purpose P 





Our own experience shows that the univer- 
sal reign of law is perfectly consistent with a 
power of making those laws subservient to 
design—even when the knc-vledge of them 
is but slight, and the power over them 
slighter still. How much more easy, how 
much more natural, to conceive that the same 
universality is compatible with the exercise 
of that Supreme Will before which all are 
known, and to which all are servants! What 
difficulty in this view remains in the idea of 
the supernatural? Is it any other than the 
difficulty in believing in the existence of a 
Supreme Will—in a living God? If this be 
the belief of which M. Guizot speaks when 
he says that it is essential to religion, then 
his proposition is true enough. In this sense 
the difficulty of believing in the “ supernat- 
ural,” and the difficulty of believing in pure 
Theism, is one and the same. But if he 
means that it is necessary to religion to be- 
lieve in even the occasional “ violation of 
law,”—if he means that without such belief, 
signs and wonders cease to be evidences of 
Divine power,—then he announces a prop- 
osition which we conceive to be unsound. 
There is nothing in religion incompatible 
with the belief that all exercises of God’s 
power, whether ordinary or extraordinary, 
are effected through the instrumentality of 
means—that is to say, by the instrumentality 
of natural laws brought out, as it were, and 
used for a Divine purpose. To believe in the 
existence of miracles we must indeed believe 
in the “‘ superhuman,” and in the “ superma- 
terial.” But both these are familiar facts in 
nature. We must believe also in a Supreme 
Will and a Supreme Intelligence ; but this 
our own wills and our own intelligence not 
only enable us to conceive of, but compel to 
recognize in the whole laws and economy of 
nature. Her whole aspect, as Dr. Tulloch 
says, “ answers intelligently to our intelli- 
gence — mind responding to mind as in a 
glass.” * Once admit that there is a Being 
who—irrespective of any theory as to the re- 
lation in which the laws of nature stand to 
his own will—has at least an infinite knowl- 
edge of those laws, and an infinite power of 
putting them to use—then miracles lose 
every element of inconceivability. In re- 
spect to the greatest and highest of all—that 
restoration of the breath of life which is not 
more mysterious than its original gift—there 

* Tulloch “ Beginning Life,” p. 29. 
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is no answer to the question which Paul asks, 
‘Why should it be thought a thing incredi- 
ble by you that God should raise the dead ?” 

This view of miracles is well expressed in 
the excellent little work of Principal Tulloch, 
from which we have just quoted. 


“ The stoutest advocate of interference can 
mean nothing more than that the Supreme 
Will has so moved the hidden springs of 
nature that a new issue arises on given cir- 
cumstances. The ordinary issue is sup- 
planted by a higher issue. The essential 
facts before us are a certain set of phenom- 
ena, and a Higher Will movingthem. How 
moving them ? is a question for human defi- 
nition; but the answer to which does not 
and cannot affect the Divine meaning of the 
change. Yet when we reflect that this Higher 
Will is everywhere reason and wisdom, it 
seems a juster as well as a more comprehen- 
sive view to regard it as operating by subor- 
dination and evolution rather than by ‘ in- 
terference’ or ‘ violation.’ According to this 
view the idea of law is so far from being 
contravened by the Christian miracles, that 
it is taken up by them and made their very 
basis. They are the expression of a Higher 
Law, working out its wise ends among the 
lower and ordinary sequences of life and his- 
tory. These ordinary sequences represent 
nature—nature, however, not as an immuta- 
ble fate, but a plastic medium through which 
a Higher Voice and Will are ever addressing 
us, and which therefore, may be wrought into 
new issues when the Voice has a new mes- 
sage, and the Will a special purpose for us.” 
(Tulloch, Beginning Life, p. 85-6). 

Yet so deeply ingrained in the popular the- 
ology is the idea that miracles, to be mira- 
cles at all, must be performed by some vio- 
lation of the laws of nature, that the opposite 
idea of miracles being performed by the use 
of means is regarded by many with jealousy 
and suspicion. Strange that it should be 
thought the safest course to separate as 
sharply and as widely as we can between what 
we are called upon to believe in religion, and 
what we are able to trace or understand in na- 
ture! With what heart can those who cherish 
this frame of mind follow the great argu- 
ment of Butler? All the steps of that argu- 
ment—by far the greatest in the whole range 
of Christian philosophy—are founded on the 
opposite belief, that all the truths, and not 
less all the difficulties of religion, have their 
type and likeness in the “ constitution and 
course of nature.” As we follow that rea- 
soning, so simple and so profound, we find 
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our eyes ever opening to some new interpre- 
tation of familiar facts, and recognizing 
among the curious things of earth, one after 
another of the laws which, when told us of 
the spiritual world, seem so perplexing and 
so hard to accept or understand. To ask 
how much farther this argument of the anal- 
ogy is capable of illustration and develop- 
ment, is to ask how much more we shall 
know of “ nature.” Like all central truths 
its ramifications are infinite—as infinite as 
the appearance of variety, and as pervading 
as the sense of oneness in the universe of 
God. 

But what of Revelation? Are its history 
and doctrines incompatible with the belief 
that God uniformly acts through the use of 
means? The narrative of creation is given 
to us in abstract only, and is told in two dif- 
ferent forms, both having for their special 
object the presenting to our conception the 
personal agency of a living God. Yet this 
narrative indicates, however slightly, that 
room is left for the idea of a material proc- 
ess. “Out of the dust of the ground; ” 
that is, out of the ordinary elements of na- 
ture, was that body formed which is still up- 
held and perpetuated by organic forces act- 
ing under the rules of law. Nothing which 
science has discovered, or can discover, is 
capable of traversing that simple narrative. 
On this subject M. Guizot lays great stress, 
as many others do, on what he calls the 
* supernatural” in creation, as distinguished 
from the operations now visible in nature. 
“De quelle fagon et par quelle puissance le 
genre humain a-t-il commencé sur la terre ?” 
In reply to this question, he proceeds to ar- 
gue that man must have been the result either 
of mere material forces, or of a supernatural 
power exterior to, and superior to matter, 
Spontaneous generation, he argues, suppos- 
ing it to exist at all, can give birth only to 
infant beings—to the first hours, and feeblest 
forms, of nascent life. But man—the human 
pair—must evidently have been complete 
from the first ; created in the full possession 
of their powers and faculties. ‘ C’est a cette 
condition seulement qu’en apparaissant pour 
la premiére fois sur la terre "homme aurait 
pu y vivre—s’y perpétuer, et y fonder le 
genre humain. Evidemment l’autre origine 
du genre humain est seul admissible, seul 





possible. Le fait surnaturel de la création 
explique seul la premiére apparition de 
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Vhomme ici-bas.” This is a common, but, 
as it seems to us, not a very safe argument. 
If the “ supernatural ”—that is to say, the 
superhuman and the superphysical—cannot 
be found nearer to us than this, we fear it 
will not be found at all. It is very difficult 
to free ourselves from this notion that by 
going far enough back, we can “find out 
God” in some sense in which we cannot find 
him now. To accept the primeval narrative 
of the Jewish Scriptures as coming from au- 
thority, and as bringing before us the per- 
sonal agency of the Creator,—this is one 
thing. To argue that no other origin for the 
first parents of the human race is conceiva- 
ble than that they were moulded perfect, 
without the instrumentality of any means,— 
this is quite another thing. The various 
hypotheses of development, of which Dar- 
win’s theory is only a new and special ver- 
sion, are at least a method of escape from 
the logical puzzle which M. Guizot puts. 
These hypotheses are indeed utterly desti- 
tute of proof; and in the form which they 
have as yet assumed, it may justly be said 
that they involve such violations of, or de- 
partures from, all that we know of the exist- 
ing order of things, as to deprive them ab- 
solutely of all scientific basis. But the close 
and mysterious relations between the mere 
animal frame of man, and that of the lower 
animals, does render the idea of a common 
relationship by descent at least conceivable. 
Indeed, in proportion as it seems to approach 


nearer to processes of which we have some | 


knowledge, it is, in a degree, more conceiv- 
able than creation without any process,—of 
which we have no knowledge and can have 
no conception. 

But whatever may have been the method 
or process of creation, it is creation still. 
If it were proved to-morrow that the first 
man was “born” from some pre-existing 
form of life, it would still be true that such a 
birth must have been, in every sense of the 
word, a new creation. It would still be as 
true that God formed him “ out of the dust of 
the earth,” as itis true that he has so formed 
every child who is now called to answer the 
first question of all theologies. And we 
must remember that the language of Scrip- 
ture nowhere draws, or seems even conscious 
of, the distinction which modern philosophy 
draws so sharply between the “natural” 
and the “supernatural.” All the opera- 





tions of nature are spoken of as operations 
of the Divine Mind. Creation is the out- 
ward embodiment of a Divine Idea. It isin 
this sense, apparently, that the narrative of 
Genesis speaks of every plant being formed 
“before it grew.” But the same language 
is held, not less decidedly, of every ordinary 
birth. “Thine eyes did see my substance, yet 
being imperfect. In Thy book all my mem 
bers were written which in continuance were 
fashioned, when as yet there were none of 
them.” And these words, spoken of the 
individual birth, have been applied not less 
truly to the modern idea of the Genesis of 
all organic life. Whatever may have been 
the physical or material relation between its 
successive forms, the ideal relation has been 
now clearly recognized, and reduced to sci- 
entific definition. All the members of that 
frame which has received its highest inter 
pretation in man, had existed, with lower 
offices assigned to them, in the animal 
which flourished before man was born. All 
theories of development have been simply 
attempts to suggest the manner in which, or 
the physical process by means of which, this 
ideal continuity of type and pattern has been 
preserved. But whilst all these suggestions 
have been in the highest degree uncertain, 
some of them violently absurd, the one thing 
which is certain is the fact for which they 
endeavor to account. But what is that fact? 
It is one which belongs to the world of mind, 
not to the world of matter. When Profes- 
sor Owen tells us, for example, that certain 
jointed bones in the whale’s paddle are the 
same bones which in the mole enable it to bur- 
row, which in the bat enable it to fly, and in 
man constitute his hand with all its wealth of 
functions, he does not mean that physically 
and actually they are the same bones, nor 
that they have the same uses, nor that they 
ever have been, or ever can be, transferable 
from one kind of animal to another. He 
means that in a purely ideal or mental con- 
ception of the plan of all vertebrate skele- 
tons, these bones occupy the same relative 
place—relative, that is, not to origin or use, 
but to the plan or conception of that skele- 
ton as a whole. 

Here the “ supermaterial,” and in this 
sense the supernatural, element,—that is to 
say, the ideal conformity and unity of con- 
ception, is the one unquestionable fact, in 
which we recognize directly the working of 
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@ mind with which our own has very near 
relations. Here, as elsewhere, we see the 
natural, in the largest sense, including and 
embodying the supernatural; the material, 
including the supermaterial. No possible 
theory, whether true or false, in respect to 
the physical means employed to preserve 
the correspondence of parts. which runs 
through all creation can affect the cer- 
tainty of that mental plan and purpose 
which alone makes such correspondence in- 
telligible to us, and in which alone it may 
be said to exist. The two ideas,—that of a 
physical cause and that of a mental purpose, 
—are not antagonist ; but the one is larger 
and more comprehensive than the other. 
Let us take a case. In many animal frames 
there are what have been called “silent 
members ””—members which have no refer- 
ence to the life or use of the animal, but only 
to the general pattern on which all verte- 
brate skeletons have been formed. Mr. Dar- 
win, when he sees such a member in any 
animal, concludes with certainty that this 
animal is the lineal descendant by ordinary 
generation of some other animal in which 
that member was not silent but turned to 
use. Professor Owen, taking a larger and 
wider view, would say, without pretending 
to explain how its presence is to be accounted 
for physically, that the silent member has 
relation to a general purpose or plan which 
can be traced from the dawn of life, but 
which did not receive its full accomplish- 
ment until man was born. This is certain: 
the other is a theory. The assumed physi- 
cal cause may be true or false. It is much 
more probably false than true; but in any 
case the mental purpose and design — the 
conformity to an abstract idea—this is cer- 
tain. The relation in which created forms 
stand to our own mind, and to our under- 
standing of their purpose, is the one thing 
which we can surely know, because it be- 
longs to our own consciousness. It is en- 
tirely independent of any belief we may 
entertain, or any knowledge we may acquire, 
of the processes employed for the fulfilment 
of that purpose. 

And yet we are often told, as if it were a 
profound philosophy, that “ we must be very 
cautious how we ascribe intention to nature. 
Things do fit into each other, no doubt, as 
if they were designed; but all we know about 
them is that these correspondences exist, 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 957 





and that they seem to be the result of phys- 
ical laws of development and growth.” No 
matter — we reply — how these correspond- 
ences have arisen, and are daily arising. 
The perception of them by our mind is as 
much a fact as the sight or touch of the 
things in which they appear. They may 
have been produced by growth — they may 
have been the result of a process of develop- 
ment, — but it is not the less the develop- 
ment of a mental purpose. It is the end 
subserved that we absolutely know. What 
alone is doubtful and obscure is precisely 
that which alone we are told is the legit- 
imate object of our research, viz., the means 
by which that end has been attained. Take 
one instance out of millions, The poison 
of a deadly snake—let us for a moment con- 
sider what this is. It is a secretion of defi- 
nite chemical properties which have refer- 
ence, not to the organism of the animal in 
which it is developed, but to the organism 
of another animal which it is intended to de- 
stroy. Some naturalists have a vague sort 
of notion that, as regards merely mechanical 
weapons, or organs of attack, they may be 
developed by use, — that legs may become 
longer by fast running, teeth sharper and 
longer by biting. Be it so: this law of 
growth, if it exist, is but itself an instrument 
whereby purpose is fulfilled. But how will 
this law of growth adjust a poison in one 
animal with such subtle knowledge of the or- 
ganization of another that the deadly virus 
shall in a few minutes curdle the blood, be- 
numb the nerves, and rush in upon the cita- 
del of life? There is but one explanation— 
a Mind, having minute and perfect knowl- 
edge of the structure of both, has designed 
the one to be capable of inflicting death upon 
the other. This mental purpose and resolve 
is the one thing which our intelligence per- 
ceives with direct and intuitive recognition. 
The method of creation, by means of which 
this purpose has been carried into effect, is 
utterly unknown. 

Perhaps no illustration so striking of this 
principle was ever presented as in the aston- 
ishing volume just published by Mr. Darwin 
on the “ Fertilization of Orchids.” It ap- 
pears that the fertilization of almost all 
orchids is dependent on the transport of the 
pollen from one flower to another by means 
of insects. It appears, further, that. the 





structure of these flowers is elaborately con- 
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trived, so as to secure the certainty and ef- 
fectiveness of this operation. Mr. Darwin’s 
work is devoted to tracing in detail what 
these contrivances are. To a large extent 
they are purely mechanical, and can be 
traced with as much clearness and certainty 
as the different parts of which a steam-engine 
iscomposed. The complication and ingenu- 
ity of these contrivances almost exceed be- 
lief. ‘ Moth-traps and spring-guns set on 
these grounds,” might be the motto of the 
orchids. There are baits to tempt the nec- 
tar-loving lepidoptera, with rich odors ex- 
haled at night, and lustrous colors to shine 
by day ; there are channels of approach along 
which they are surely guided, so as to com- 
pel them to pass by certain spots; there are 
adhesive plasters nicely adjusted to fit their 
probosces, or to catch their brows; there 
are hair-triggers carefully set in their neces- 
sary path, communicating with explosive 
shells, which project the pollen-stalks with 
unerring aim upon their bodies. There are, 
in short, an infinitude of adjustments, for an 
idea of which we must refer our readers to 
Mr. Darwin’s inimitable powers of observa- 
tion and description — adjustments all con- 
trived so as to secure the accurate convey- 
ance of the pollen of the one flower to its 
precise destination in the structure of an- 
other. 

Now there are two questions which pre- 
sent themselves when we examine such a 
mechanism as this. The first is, What is the 
use of the various parts, or their relation to 
each other with reference to the purpose of 
the whole? The second question is, How 
were those parts made, and out of what ma- 
terials? It is the first of these questions— 
that is to say, the use, object, intention, or 
purpose of the different parts of the plant— 
which Darwin sets himself instinctively. to 
answer first; and it is this which he does 
answer with precision and success. The 
second question,—that is to say, how those 
parts came to be developed, and out of what 
“primordial elements” they have been de- 
rived in their present shapes, and converted 
to their present uses? —this is a question 
which Darwin does also attempt to solve, 
but the solution of which is in the highest 
degree difficult and uncertain. It is curious 
to observe the language which this most ad- 
vanced disciple of pure naturalism instinc- 
tively uses when he has to describe the com- 
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plicated structure of this curious order of 
plants. “Caution in ascribing intentions to 
nature ” does not seem to occur to him as 
possible. Intention is the one thing which 
he does see, and which, when he does not 
see, he seeks for diligently until he finds it, 
He exhausts every form of words and of il- 
lustration by which intention or mental pur- 
pose can be deseribed. ‘ Contrivance,”— 
“‘ curious contrivance ” — “ beautiful contri- 
vance ”—these are expressions which recur 
over and over again. We quote one sen- 
tence describing the parts of a particular 
species. ‘ The labellum is developed into a 
long nectary, in order to attract lepidoptera, 
and we shall presently give reasons for sus- 
pecting that the nectar is purposely so lodged 
that it can be sucked only slowly, in order 
to give time for the curious chemical qual 
ity of the viscid matter setting hard and 
dry.”* Nor are the words we have here 
quoted used in any sense different from that 
in which they are applicable to the works of 
man’s contrivance — to the instruments we 
use or invent for carrying into effect our own 
preconceived designed. On the contrary, 
human instruments are often selected as the 
aptest illustrations both of the object in view, 
and of the means taken to effect it. Of one 
particular structure Mr. Darwin says: “ This 
contrivance of the guiding ridges may be 
compared to the little instrument sometimes 
used for guiding a thread into the eye of a 
needle.” Again, referring to the precau- 
tions taken to compel the insects to come 
to the proper spot, in order to have the ‘* pol- 
linia” attached to their bodies, Mr. Darwin 
says: ‘ Thus we have the rostellum partially 
closing the mouth of the nectary, like a trap 
placed ina run for game,—and the trap so 
complex and perfect!” + But this is not 
all. The idea of special use, as the final end 
and controlling principle of construction, is 
so impressed on Mr. Darwin’s mind, that, in 
every detail of structure, however singular 
or obscure, he has absolute faith that in this 
lies the ultimate explanation, If an organ is 
largely developed, it is because some special 
purpose is to be fulfilled. If itis aborted or 
rudimentary, it is because that purpose is no 
longer to be subserved. In the case of an- 
other species whose structure is very singu- 
lar, Mr. Darwin had great difficulty in dis- 
covering how the mechanism was meant to 
* P. 29. t P. 30. 
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work, so as to effect the purpose. At last Mr. Darwin's explanation is this. The pollen 
he made it out, and of the clue which led to of this flower can only be removed by the 
the discovery he says: “The strange posi- | probosces of some very large moths trying 
tion of the labellum perched on the summit |to get at the nectar at the bottom of the 
of the column, ought to have shown me that | vessel. The moths with the longest pro- 
here was the place for experiment. I ought bosces would do this most effectually ; they 
to have scorned the notion that the labellum | would be rewarded for their long noses by 
was thus placed for no good purpose. Ineg- | getting the most nectar ; whilst, on the other 
lected this plain guide, and for a long time 


completely failed to understand the flower.” * 
When we come to the second part of Mr. 
Darwin’s work, viz., the Homology of the 


hand, the flowers with the deepest nectaries 
would be the best fertilized by the largest 


|moths preferring them. Consequently, the 


Orchids, we find that the inquiry divides itself, 


into two separate questions—first, the ques- 
tion what all these complicated organs are 
in their primitive relation to each other ; 
and secondly, how these successive modifi- 
cations have arisen, so as to fit them for new 
and changing uses. Now it is very remark- 
able that of these two questions, that which 
may be called the most abstract and tran- 
scendental—the most nearly related to the 
supernatural and supermaterial—is again 
precisely the one which Darwin solves best 
and most clearly. We have already seen 
how well he solves the first question—What 
is the use and intention of these various 
parts? The next question is, What are 
these parts in their primal order and con- 
ception? The answer is, that they are mem- 
bers of a numerical group, having a definite 
and still traceable order of symmetrical ar- 
rangement. They are expressions of a nu- 
merical idea, as so many other things—per- 
haps as all things—of beauty are. Mr. 
Darwin gives a diagram, showing the pri- 
mordial or archetypal arrangement of Threes 
within Threes, out of which all the strange 
and marvellous forms of the orchids have 
been developed, and to which, by careful 
counting and dissection, they can still be 
ideally reduced. But when we come to the 
last question—By what process of natural 
consequence have these elementary organs 
of Three within Three been developed into 
so many various forms of beauty, and made 
to subserve so many curious and ingenious 
designs P—we find nothing but the vaguest 
and most unsatisfactory conjectures. We 
can only give one instance, as an example. 
There is a Madagascar orchis—the “‘ Angree- 
cum sesquipedale ”—with an immensely long 
and deep nectary. How did such an ex- 
traordinary organ come to be developed ? 
‘ * P. 262. 





deepest-nectaryed orchids, and the longest- 
nosed moths, would each confer on the other 
a great advantage in the “battle of life.” 
This would tend to their respective perpetu- 
ation, and to the constant lengthening of 
nectaries and of noses. But the passage is 
so curious and characteristic, that we give 
Mr. Darwin’s own words :— 


*‘ As certain moths of Madagascar became 
larger, through natural selection in relation 
to their general conditions of life, either in 
the larval or mature state, or as the probos- 
cis alone was lengthened to obtain honey 
from the Angrecum, those individual plants 
of the Angrecum which had the longest 
nectaries (and the nectary varies much in 
length in some orchids), and which, conse- 
quently, compelled the moths to insert their 

robosces up to the very base, would be best 
ertilized. These plants would yield most 
seed, and the seaditigs would generally in- 
herit longer nectaries ; and so it would be 
in successive generations of the plant and 
moth. Thus it would appear that there has 
been a race in gaining length between the 
nectary of the Angrecum and the probosces 
of certain moths; but the Angrecum has 
triumphed, for it flourishes and abounds in 
the forests of Madagascar, and still troubles 
each moth to insert its proboscis as far as 
possible in order to drain the last drop of 
nectar... . We can thus,” says Mr. Dar- 
win, “ partially understand how the aston- 
ishing length of the nectary may have been 
acquired by successive modifications,” 


It is indeed but a “ partial” understand- 
ing. How different from the clearness and 
the certainty with which Mr. Darwin is able 
to explain to us the use and intention of the 
various organs! or the primal idea of nu- 
merical order and arrangement which gov- 
erns the whole structure of the flower! It 
is the same through all nature. Purpose 
and intention, or ideas of order based on 
numerical relations, are what meet us at 
every turn, and are more or less readily rec- 
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ognized by our own intelligence as corre- 
sponding to conceptions familiar to our own 
minds. We know, too, that these purposes 
and ideas are not our own, but the ideas and 
purposes of Another—of One whose mani- 
festations are indeed superhuman and super- 
material, but are not ‘ supernatural,” in the 
sense of being strange to nature, or in vio- 
lation of it. 

The truth is, that there is no such distinc- 
tion between what we find in nature, and 
what we are called upon to believe in relig- 
ion, as that which men pretend to draw be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural. It 
is a distinction purely artificial, arbitrary, 
unreal. Nature presents to our intelligence, 
the more clearly the more we search her, the 
designs, ideas, and intentions of some 


“ Living Will that shall endure, 
When all that seems shall suffer shock.” 


Religion presents to us that same Will, not 
only working equally through the use of 
means, but using means which are strictly 
analogous—referable to the same general 
principles—and which are constantly ap- 
pealed to as of a sort which we ought to be 
able to appreciate, because we ourselves are 
already familiar with the like. Religion 
makes no call on us to reject that idea, which 
is the only idea some men can see in nature 
—the idea of the universal reign of Law— 
the necessity of conforming to it—the limi- 
tations which in one aspect it seems to place 
on the exercise of Will,—the essential basis, 
in another aspect, which it supplies for that 
exercise. Qn the contrary, the high regions 
into which this idea is found extending, and 
the matters over which it is found prevail- 
ing, is one of the deepest mysteries both of 
religion and of nature. We feel sometimes 
as if we should like to get above this rule 
—into some secret Presence where its bonds 
are broken. But no glimpse is ever given 
us of anything, but “ Freedom within the 
bounds of Law.” The Will revealed to us 
in religion is not—any more than the Will 
revealed to us in nature—an arbitrary Will, 
but one with which, in this respect, “ there 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing.” 

We return, then, to the point from which 
we started. M. Guizot’s affirmation that 
belief in the supernatural is essential to all 
religion is true only when it is understood 
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in a special sense. Belief in the existence 
of a Living Will—of a Personal God—ig 
indeed a requisite condition. Conviction 
“that he is” must precede the conviction 
that “he is the rewarder of those that dili- 
gently seek him.” But the intellectual yoke 
involved in the common idea of the super- 
natural is a yoke which men impose upon 
themselves, Obscure thought and confused 
language are the main source of difficulty. 
Assuredly, whatever may be the difficul- 
ties of Christianity, his is not one of them, 
—that it calls on us to believe in any excep- 
tion to the universal prevalence and power 
of Law. ts leading facts and doctrines are 
directly connected with this belief, and di- 
rectly suggestive of it. The Divine mission 
of Christ on earth—does not this imply not 
only the use of means to an end, but some 
inscrutable necessity that certain means, and 
these only, should be employed in resisting 
and overcoming evil? What else is the im- 
port of so many passages of Scripture im- 
plying that certain conditions were required 
to bring the Saviour of Man into a given 
relation with the race he was sent to save? 
“Tt behoved him . . . to make the Captain 
of our Salvation perfect through suffering.” 
“It behoved him in all things to be made 
like unto his brethren, that he might be,” ete. 
—with the reason added: “ for in that he 
himself hath suffered being tempted, he ¢s 
able to succor them that are tempted.” 
Whatever more there may be in such pas- 
sages, they all imply the universal reign of 
law in the moral and spiritual, as well as in 
the material world: that those laws had to 
be—behoved to be—obeyed; and that the 
results to be obtained are brought about by 
the adaptation of means to an end, or, as it 
were, by way of natural consequence from 
the instrumentality employed. This, how- 
ever, is an idea which systematic theology 
is very apt to regard with intense suspicion, 
though, in fact, all theologies involve it, and 
build upon it. But then they are very apt 
to give explanations of that instrumentality 
which have no counterpart in the material or 
in the moral world. Perhaps it is not too 
much to say that the manifest decay which 
so many creeds and confessions are now suf- 
fering, arises mainly from the degree in 
which at least the popular expositions of 
them dissociate the doctrines of Christianity 
from the analogy and course of nature. 














THE SUPERNATURAL. 


There is no such severance in Scripture—no 
shyness of illustrating Divine things by ref- 
erence to the “natural.” On the contrary, 
we are perpetually reminded that the laws 
of the spiritual world are in the highest 
sense laws of nature, whose obligation, op- 
eration, and effect are all in the constitution 
and course of things. Hence it is that so 
much was capable of being conveyed in the 
form of parable—the common actions and 
occurrences of daily life being chosen as the 
best vehicle and illustration of the highest 
spiritual truths. It is not merely, as Jeremy 
Taylor says, that “ all things are full of such 
resemblances,”—it is more than this—more 
than resemblance. It is the perpetual re- 
currence, under infinite varieties of applica- 
tion, of the same rules and principles of 
Divine government,—of the same Divine 
thoughts, Divine purposes, Divine affections. 
Hence it is that no verbal definitions or 
logical forms can convey religious truth with 
the fulness or the accuracy which belong to 
narratives taken from nature—man’s nature 
and life being, of course, included in the 
term :— 
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* And 80, the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the Creed of creeds.” 
The same idea is expressed in the pas- 

sionate exclamation of Edward Irving: 
“We must speak in parables, or we must 
present a wry and deceptive form of truth; 
of which choice the first is to be preferred, 
and our Lord adopted it. Because parable 
is truth veiled, not truth dismembered ; and 
as the eye of the understanding grows more 
piercing, the veil is seen through, and the 
truth stands revealed.” Nature is the great 
Parable; and the truths which she holds 
within her are veiled, but not dismembered, 
The pretended separation between what lies 
within nature and what lies beyond her is a 
dismemberment of the truth. Let those 
who find it difficult to believe in anything 
which is above the natural, first determine 
how much the natural includes. When they 
have finished this search, they will find noth- 
ing in the so-called “ supernatural” which 
is hard of acceptance or belief—nothing 
which is not rather essential to our under- 
standing of this otherwise “ unintelligible 
world.” 





THE WIDOW AND ORPHAN’S FRIEND. 


Wuen God removed Papa to Heaven, 
And Ma was left to strive for seven, 
With scarce enough for burial fees 

(So lingering was poor Pa’s disease) : 
Though full of grief we’d no despair, 
Relations spoke so kind and fair. 

Our Grandpa said that he, for one, 
Would think and see what could be done. 
Our Uncle William and our aunt 

Hoped we would never come to want; 
But mother’s brothers talked the best,— 
A great deal kinder than the rest. 

They said that home they’d take us all, 
Only their rooms were few and small. 
We'd promises from Uncle Page, 

To push us forward when of age. 

They then went home,—but stop, I miss,— 
They gave us every one—a kiss ; 

And said, “ Be good, and mind Mamma, 
And we will be to you—Papa ! ” 


So much engaged were they at home, 

For many weeks they could not come; 
Until they heard Mamma had found 

A writing for five hundred pound ; 

Which some Insurance Office paid, 

So Ma commenced a genteel trade. 

And then they came—it seemed so funny— 
To beg Mamma to lend them money! 


But Ma said—“ No! if you are poor, 

A trifle will your life insure ; 

And then the Office (our best friend), 

Whenever your good life shall end, 

Will comfort to your orphans send.” 
—Life Assurance Record. 


THE BEAUTY OF WINTER. 


Even winter to me hath a thousand delights, 
With its xy gloomy days and its long starry 
nights ! 
And I love to go forth ere the dawn, to inhale 
The health-breathing freshness that floats in the 


gale ; 
When the sun riseth red o’er the crest of the hill, 
And the a of the woodland are hoary and 
still ; 
When the motion and sound of the streamlet 
are lost, 
In the icy embrace of mysterious frost ; 
When the hunter is out on the shelterless moor, 
And the robin looks in at the cottager’s door ; 
When the spirit of nature hath folded his wings, 
To nourish the seeds of all glorious things, 
Till the herb and the leaf and the fruit and the 


flower 
Shall awake in the fulness of beauty and power. 





—John Critshley Prince. 
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From St. James’s Magazine. | development of political relations, is to ab- 
stain from governing. 

ee We have no intention, in these remarks, 
CARDINAL Mazarin, who, as everybody | to offend the fairer sex ; and we wish them, 
knows, frequently employed women to carry | as compensation for their inability to govern, 
out his political plans, once made the remark, | al] the greater influence in their family over 
“ Les Semmes: sont dignes de regir un roy- | their husband, so soon as the latter has put 
aume ;” and, in truth, women have at times | on his dressing-gown. They will still be able 
ruled like men, holding the reins of govern- | to prove to the stronger sex, who are called 
ment with a safe, firm hand; and just history | upon to govern, that they are subject to their 
will not deny them great thoughts or great | beauteous eyes, and frequently compelled to 
deeds. The reigns of Queen Elizabeth, | carry out their wishes, even beyond the fam- 
Maria Theresa, and Catharine IL., are among | ily circle. If women were granted a place 
the most brilliant in the history of their | in the political affairs of the State by the side 
countries; but they are exceptions to the | of their husbands, or if too great scope were 
rule. Woman is not made to govern—she | allowed even to their radiant influence, they 
is incompetent to carry out strict justice ; | would only become estranged from their fam- 
and the reigns of women are generally marked | ily, and thus an incurable wound would be 
by precipitation, a tendency for arbitrary un- | dealt to the social, as well as the political 
dertakings, gnd more especially a martial | order of things. This lesson history has 
spirit. The heart is woven up in politics, | often taught us with her warning voice. We 
with all its impulses and susceptibilities, | cannot have a more striking proof of our as- 
which calculate less than they crave; and |sertion than the case of France. In that 
hence originates the rule of favorites, who | country, women have always sought to exert 
are summoned to their influential posts by a | an influence beyond the family circle ; anda 
woman’s feeble heart, rather than their own | still current proverb says, that in France they 
talents and merits. On one of these reefs | are the real men. In what other European 
the reigns of nearly all women—the most | country, however, has the social basis of po- 
eminent not excepted—have been stranded ; | litical and social order been so shaken as in 
and however brilliant they have been for the | | France ? and hence pious and sensible women 
moment, the after pangs have soon been felt. | have ever recognized that it is not their busi- 
Such were the reigns of the Spanish Isabella, | ness to be active in politics. A striking in- 
Margaret of Denmark, Queens Elizabeth and | stance of this will be found in Macaulay’s 
Anne, the Empress Maria Theresa, and the history, when he describes Princess Mary’s 
Russian empresses ; and however fine their behavior, on being informed that she was 
reigns may have been for a season, we seek heiress to the British crown. By her direc- 
in vain among the majority of them for deeds tions the Prince of Orange was appointed 
and institutions which the verdict of later co-reffent, and she always kept her promise, 

history has declared to be valuable. In an that he should be the actual monarch. 
aristocratic republic—as England of to-day | The case is different, however, when we 
has been not unfairly called—the crown can turn to another official character, which 
be placed without hesitation on a woman’s women, according to the almost universal 
head, because among us the sovereign can- opinion of authorities on the law of nations, 
not personally interfere in the government ; | are allowed to assume—namely, the ambas- 
and the reign of Queen Victoria furnishes a sadorial. Up to a short time ago, it was an 
proof that a woman is more easily enabled | undeniable principle that the appointment 
to recognize the fulfilment of her regent du- | of an envoy was entirely independent of sex. 
ties in the fulfilment of her family duties, | Moser, in his work “ L’ Ambassadrice et ses 
than is a man, whose desire it always is to | Droits,” declared that it was an exploded 
prove his personal influence in public affairs, idea that only men were suited for diplo- 
to a greater or less extent. The reign of our | matic missions; and, on the contrary, his- 
queen, therefore, though so justly applauded, tory teachesthat those political affairsin which 
must not at all be cited as a proof that women women played a part, were most cleverly ar- 
are competent to govern, because the sole ranged; and hence this writer stepped for- 
task of an English sovereign, in the present | ward as champion for woman’s rights in this 
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respect. Many other writers have advocated 
the same claim; and the legal ground upon 
which they base it is practice. It has been 
from the earliest times the custom among 
European sovereigns to employ women on 
diplomatic missions, so that in this way a 
law of usage has sprung up, and no prince 
has the right to refuse recognition to an am- 
bassadress, should she be sent to his court. 
Let us now investigate the real nature of this 
practice. 

‘The oldest instance of a woman being in- 
vested with an ambassadorial character, is 
the mission, in 1525, of Princess Marguerite 
of France, widow of the Duc d’Alengon, to 
Madrid, in order to obtain the liberation of 
her brother, Francis I., from the Emperor 
Charles V. The king’s mother, who held the 
regency during his absence, certainly sent 
her daughter with express commissions, in- 
tended to produce the desired result, but she 
did not invest her with the slightest official 
character. -Of an even earlier date is the 
diplomatic mission of Margaret, daughter of 
Emperor Maximilian I., who, in the year 
1508, when she was widow of Duke Philibert 
of Savoy, concluded the well-known league 
of Cambray. She carried on the negotia- 
tions, not only in the name of her imperial 
father, but also in that of King Ferdinand 
of Spain; while Cardinal Amboise negoti- 
ated for the King of France and the Pope. 
Margaret, by her cleverness, succeeded in 
arranging this treaty, which was so injurious 
to Venice. A few years later, in 1529, a 
peace was made at Cambray, which is known 
in history by the name of the “ Ladies’ 
Peace,” because two ladies were the negoti- 
ators—the mother of Francis I., and the aunt 
and governess of Charles V. The following 
details about this peace, which was so inju- 
rious to Francis I., are interesting. The two 
ladies, Louise of Savoy, and Margaret of 
Burgundy, lived in two adjoining houses, be- 
tween which they had a door of communi- 
cation made, so as to enjoy each other’s so- 
ciety uninterruptedly. Louise possessed her 
son’s confidence as fully as Margaret did her 
nephew’s ; and both had managed the busi- 
ness of the State during a lengthened period 
for their pupils. It would be difficult to un- 
derstand the treaty upon which the two ladies 
agreed at Cambray, if we were not aware 
that Francis I. was disposed to make any 
sacrifice for the sake of liberating his two 
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sons, who were kept prisoners at Madrid by 
the emperor. Several other instances of 
diplomatic action on the part of princesses 
at that period may be cited; thus Wicque- 
fort, in his weli-known work, “ L’ Ambassa- 
deur et ses Fonctions,” alludes to the diplo- 
matic missions of Eleanor, Queen of France, 
and Maria, Queen of Hungary, who, in 1537, 
eoncluded at Bonnecy a three months’ armis- 
tice in the names of Charles V. and Francis 
I. Still, Moser draws attention to the fact 
that princesses must not be regarded as en- 
voys, because they never received ambassado- 
rial letters of credit, but merely ordinary full 
powers for the purpose of their negotiation. 
Later writers have therefore, based their 
claim for the right of ladies being appointed 
envoys, upon two other instances: they are 
the notorious Aurora, Countess von Kénigs- 
mark, whom Augustus the Strong sent to 
Charles XII. of Sweden; and an ambassa- 
dress of Louis XIV., la Maréchale de Gue- 
briant. 

Marie Aurora von Kénigsmark was born 
in 1666, at the Agathenburg, near Stade. 
This lady, who was renowned for her beauty 
and her wit, lived for several years on the 
most intimate terms with King Augustus, 
and was afterwards nominated Abbess of the 
princely imperial foundatoni of Quedlinburg. 
While living at her abbey, Augustus was 
hard pressed by the King of Sweden, and 
was without means to oppose him, and un- 
able to pay the small body of troops that he 
still possessed. On hearing of the sore straits 
of the man whom she still loved, the Count- 
ess Kinigsmark hastened to Dresden, in 
order to arouse the king, and remind him of 
the duties of his lofty position, which he for- 
got in rioting and dissipation of every de- 
scription. She spoke about the old glory 
and renown of his name enthusiastically, as 
a woman can speak to her lover; but the 
king had lost all his energy, and could not 
be induced to take any bold or decided step. 
The lovely lady, therefore, resolved to go 
herself to Charles XII, whose pride and 
arrogance were so painful to her Augustus. 
She received a secret mission to the Swedish 
king, who, however, refused to receive her ; 
he hated women, and was rather pleased at 
venting this hatred on the loveliest and most 
amiable of his contemporaries. After great 
difficulty, the countess contrived to catch the 





king in camp. She got out of her carriage,, 








and delivered an address; but the king did 
not reply to it, and merely bowed and rode 
on. At length the minister, Count Piper, 
obtained permission to invite the countess to 
a court banquet; but the lady, as an impe- 
rial princess, demanded a special seat at 
table. Charles ordered that she should be 
placed below all the other ladies ; and when 
Count Piper, in his surprise, asked the rea- 
son, the king replied that, as an ex-mistress, 
she had no claim to a better seat. All the 
minister’s representations were fruitless ; and 
Aurora did not appear at the banquet. Her 
mission had failed, and she returned to her 
convent. She revenged herself on the king 
by a biting pasquinade, which in all proba- 
bility he never saw. The question now 
arises whether this beautiful and really 
gifted woman is to be regarded as an am- 
bassadress in the strict sense. The most 
important thing to establish the ambassado- 
rial character is the letter which accredits the 
envoy to the foreign sovereign. But Aurora 
had no such letter. Real, in his ** Science 
du Gouvernement,’ and Voltaire, in his 
‘History of Charles XII.,” draws special 
attention to this fact; and Wicquefort indi- 
rectly allows it, by stating that there was 
never more than one real ambassadress, la 
Maréchale de Guebriant. 

When King Ladislaus IV., of Poland, lost 
his first wife, Cecilia Renata, of Austria, in 
March, 1644, he selected a new consort soon 
after, in the daughter of the deceased Duke 
of Mantua, Marie de Gonzaga, Duchesse de 
Nevers. The marriage contract was signed 
by Louis XIV., at Fontainebleau, on Sep- 
tember 26th, 1645; and on November 6th 
in the same year the marriage took place in 
the palace of the Palais Royal, at which the 
King of Poland was represented by his en- 
voy. On her journey to Poland, Louis gave 
her as companion la Maréchale de Guebriant, 
whom he also expressly appointed his am- 
bassadress to King Ladislaus. In the let- 
ters of credit she received (so Flassan tells us, 
in his “ Histoire Diplomatique de France”), 
she was called by the king “ Ambassadrice 
extraordinaire et Surintendante de la con- 
duite de la Reine de Pologne.” She was by 
birth Renata von Beck, and widow of Mar- 
shal Guebriant, who was killed at Rotweil, 
in 1643. All writers are agreed in speaking 
highly of her skill and great cleverness in 
diplomatic negotiations ; and on this mission 
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she had ample opportunities for employing 
both these qualities. The princess whom 
she accompanied was considered one of the 
loveliest ladies of her age, avd had not al- 
ways held aloof from gallant adventures, 
These had been represented to the king with 
great exaggerations ; and calumnies of every 
description had brought him to such a state, 
that, when the princess entered the Polish 
territory, he most decidedly refused to con- 
summate the marriage with her. He put 
forward, as his excuse, his constantly in- 
creasing debility, and insisted upon her re- 
turning to France. On this occasion Ma- 
dame de Guebriant displayed her undoubted 
diplomatic abilities ; she managed to over- 
come all the difficulties prepared for her at 
the Polish court; and at length imbued the 
king with so stanch a conviction of the 
virtue of his future consort, that he no longer 
objected to marry her, whatever attempts 
might be made in influential quarters to in- 
duce him to adhere to his first intention. 
On this occasion, the ambassadress gained 
the Polish king’s favor to such a degree, that 
he gave orders for her to be treated at his 
court with the same honors which had been 
paid to the Austrian archduchess, the sister 
of the King of Tuscany, when she brought 
her daughter, the king’s first consort, to the 
Polish court. Madame de Guebriant in- 
sisted on these honors being fully paid to 
her; and evenclaimed precedence of Prince 
Charles, the king’s brother. From this 
arose a squabble, which, however, was de- 
cided by Ladislaus in favor of Madame de 
Guebriant. On her journey through Poland, 
she had also claimed and received, in the 
provinces which she passed through, all the 
honorary distinctions to which an envoy can 
lay claim. 

Louis XIV. very frequently employed 
ladies in matters connected with his foreign 
policy, and in this way he succeeded in ex- 
ercising a marked influence upon the con- 
duct of our Charles II. In order to get this 
king into the net which French intrigues had 
laid for him, he sent over the crafty, disso- 
lute Louise de Querouailles, or Madam Car- 
well, as she was called in the popular lan- 
guage of the day. Louis, however, did not 
give the lady the official character of an en- 
voy; but her mission was purely confiden- 
tial, and so confidential indeed, that Ma- 
dame de Querouailles speedily became the 
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king’s mistress, and in this quality exercised 
such influence over him, that she drove away 
all her rivals, whose number was not trifling. 
In this way, however, she succeeded in ob- 
taining an authority which perfectly an- 
swered the expectations which the King of 
France formed from her charms and clever- 
ness. 

The following is an interesting example 
of the diplomatic ability of an Oriental 
princess. In 1460, Sultan Mahomed marched 
with a powerful army against David, the last 
Comnenus of the kingdom of Trebizonde, 
who was allied with Ursun, Prince of the 
Turcomans. He first intended to attack 
Ursun, but Sarah Chatun, mother of this 

rince, managed to form a treaty with the 
pultan, by which she secured her son’s king- 
dom, but betrayed his ally. She then con- 
ducted Mahomed by secret roads, where no 
resistance was offered him, by her manage- 
ment, into the heart of David’s territory. 
Unprepared as he was, the latter could offer 
no resistance, and Mahomed at once took 
possession of the capital. Out of the treas- 
ures which he found here, Sarah Chatun re- 
ceived a noble reward in gold and jewels for 
the services which she had rendered him; 
and thus the old and venerable kingdom of 
Trebizonde was overthrown by the faithless 
intrigues and crafty diplomatic arts of this 
princess. 

We are bound to mention here the Chev- 
alier d’Eon, that mysterious being, who at- 
tracted universal attention in the second 
half of the last century. Everybody sup- 
posed him to be a woman; and yet he had 
served as soldier and diplomatist with great 
distinction. When very young, he entered 
the army, and displayed much bravery in 
several engagements ; but he soon turned to 
a diplomatic career, and was first attached 
to the French embassy at St. Petersburg. 
At a later date, he was sent as private agent 
of the king to London, and so gained his 
good-will by the talent with which he car- 
ried out the difficult task entrusted to him, 
that he received the cross of St. Louis, and 
was appointed secretary of the legation in 
London. At that time he was generally 
supposed to be a woman ; the nobility made 
heavy wagers about his sex, but the cheva- 
lier maintained a discreet silence on the sub- 
ject. He published his Memoirs about this 
time ; and the French Government accused 
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him of distorting facts, and of acting indis- 
creetly in making other facts known, and 
hence he was dismissed from his post. In 
consideration of his former services, Louis 
XVI. gave him a pension of twelve thousand 
francs, under the condition, however, that 
he must appear in public in female clothing: 
The chevalier returned to Paris, where he 
went about in that costume, with the cross 
of St. Louis on his breast; and when he 
afterwards returned to London, he retained 
the same attire. He died in London, in 
the year 1810, and his death seems to have 
solved the doubts about his sex ; at any rate, 
he is called a man on his tombstone, the in- 
scription on which is, or was, “ Charles 
Genevieve Louis Auguste Timothée d’Eon 
de Beaumont, né le 16 Octobre, 1727, mort 
le 21 Mai, 1810.” 

From all these facts, we may fairly arrive 
at the conclusion that the Maréchale de 
Guebriant is the only real ambassadress 
about whom we can feel certain; the other 
diplomatic ladies whom we have mentioned 
(of course we leave out of the question those 
who had but an indirect influence in politi- 
cal affairs) only performed the business of 
an envoy, but did not possess his official 
character. Real certainly mentions a Per- 
sian ambassadress, but from his general re- 
marks we cannot discover whether the lady 
has really a claim to this character; and 
when we take into account the status which 
Islamism grants to woman, it is doubtful. 
The doctrine, therefore, put forward by 
writers on the law of nations, that the choice 
of an envoy in entirely independent of the 
sex, stands, as we see, on a very weak foun- 
dation. According to the principle that one 
swallow does not make a summer, the mis- 
sion of Madame de Guebriant must be re- 
garded as what it really is—an historical 
curiosity, but not as a rule. Hence, to our 
great regret, we are bound to deny our lady 
readers any right to be ambassadresses—at 
least, in the sense in which we have hitherto 
employed the term. On the other hand, we 
most heartily wish that some of them may 
become ambassadresses in the other sense, 
namely, as wife of an ambassador. In order 
to leave them in no doubt as to the privi- 
leges and advantages accruing to them in 
that quality, we will now proceed to discuss 
the claims of an envoy’s wife. 


These privileges were the subject of the 
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liveliest discussion among the publicists of 
the eighteenth century. Moser, the real 
founder of the science of the law of nations 
—(Hugo Grotius, who is usually considered 
so, derived his materials from the habits of 
the old Greeks and Romans, rather than 
those of his contemporaries), produced a 
valuable work under the title of “ L’Ambas- 
sadrice et ses Droits;” and other writers 
have paid similar attention to the ladies. 
Authors of the following century were less 
gallant. We find in their works scarce any 
notice of the privileges of an envoy’s wife. 
This neglect is partly due to the alterations 
that have taken place in diplomatic relations. 
Up to the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
great powers, with the exception of Prussia, 
sent only envoys of the first class, and the 
wives of such functionaries are those who 
have pre-eminent claims to dignities and 
privileges. Since this congress, however, 
all the great powers, up to a few years back, 
only employed envoys of the second class, 
whose wives possess far inferior privileges. 
The present Emperor of the French was the 
first to restore first-class envoys, and the 
other great powers, excepting Prussia, as 
well as Spain and the Porte, have followed 
his example. Since this change, the rights 
of ambassadors’ wives have been again dis- 
cussed; and only a few months ago the 
Russian newspapers produced a decree of 
the Austrian Minister of War, according to 
which all guards, inside and outside the 
capital, must turn out and present arms to 
the wives of foreign envoys, when they were 
going to court. It is said that this was or- 
dered at the request of the Duc de Gram- 
mont, the French envoy, who stated that this 
was always done in Paris. 

Prior to the introduction of permanent 
embassies, envoys’ wives were unknown. 
This institution was first developed in the 
sixteenth century; because it was not till 
that period that the system of political bal- 
ance of power sprang up, which brought the 
princes and states of Europe into closer con- 
tact. The magnificent discoveries of that 
age, the impulse given to commerce, and 
various other circumstances, led to the en- 
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the fashion with the old envoys extraordi- 
nary. In the ancient times, as Tacitus in- 
forms us in his ‘‘ Annals,” it was considered 
prejudicial for envoys to be accompanied by 
their wives. Even in the year 1638, this 
custom does not appear to have become 
general ; for we read that the French envoy 
at the Hague said, laughingly, when the 
Spanish envoy arrived there with his wife, 
“ Que c’etait une ambassade hermaphrodite.” 
Still, this custom had been introduced at a 
much earlier period, and the basis laid for 
that official character of an envoy’s wife, 
which has become for her the source of such 
valuable privileges. This occurred at Rome 
during the reign of Pope Sixtus V. 

Count Olivarez was at that period the 
Spanish envoy at Rome. His wife, who ae 
companied him, lived, at first, in great re- 
tirement; but after her confinement, the 
envoy asked the Pope to do her the favor of 
giving her his blessing, and permitting her 
to kiss his foot,—a distinction generally 
granted to ladies of princely birth alone, 
on their first leaving the house. Sixtus V., 
however, gave his assent, because he was 
desirous to gain the Spanish envoy over; 
and in the solemn audience granted to the 
Countess Olivarez for the purpose, the pope 
addressed her as “ Signora Ambasciatrice.” 
This was an unheard-of thing in Rome, and 
threw all the noble society into a state of 
excitement; but the immediate result was 
that the countess was everywhere addressed 
by the new title. This fashion soon becams 
general, and hence comes the official title of 
“ Ambassadrice,” granted to the wives of 
envoys at all European courts. This official 
title, however, was the basis of the official 
character which people began to invest 
these ladies with. The envoys of the first 
class, namely, immediately represent the 
person of their sovereign, and publicists de- 


‘clare that the ambassadress shares in her 
‘husband’s “ caractére réprésentant.” From 


this fact we may explain the comprehensive 
ceremonial privileges conceded to an envoy’s 
wife; while the claims of the wives of en- 
voys of the second, third, and fourth classes 
(of whom it is customary to say that they do 


couragement of this system, which could be | not represent their sovereign in person, but 


only maintained by the introduction of per- 
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merely in business), are explained by the fact 


manent embassies. Since then it has become | that they are regarded as belonging to the 


the custom for envoys to take their wives | ambassador’s suite. 


The law of nations 


with them to foreign courts, which was not | grants them all the privileges conceded to 
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this suite, in which are counted, in addition 
to the envoy’s children, the secretaries, at- 
tachés, and the chaplain to the embassy. 

As regards the ceremonial claims of the 
ambassadress, they attained their highest 
development at the French court, under 
Louis XIV. The official character of an 
ambassadress was scarcely allowed at the 
court of the German emperor, and, in fact, 
there were great variations at the European 
courts in the nature of the distinctions granted 
to her. So much, however, may be estab- 
lished, that an ambassadress has a right to 
a solemn and official audience on arrival and 
departure, which is generally accompanied 
with the same pomp as is employed for her 
husband. It has been stated that in former 
times it was a very general rule for these 
ladies to be permitted to sit down in the so- 
cial circles of emperors and queens ; but this 
statement is not quite correct, for this privi- 
lege was expressly refused at the English 
court, and that of the German emperor. 
Moser gives a detailed account of the so- 
lemnities usual at the several European 
courts. At the French court the amhassa- 
dress was fetched by the Jntroducteur des 
Ambassadeurs “in a royal coach, for an au- 


dience with the queen,” in whose apartments 
she met the king, who kissed her on the fore- 
head. As she entered the palace, all the 
sentries presented arms, and she was led to 
the Hall of the Ambassadors, where she met 
a lady in waiting, who placed herself on her 
eft hand, and accompanied her to the queen’s 


apartments. As the ambassadress entered, 
the queen rose ; the former made a feint to 
kneel, but the queen prevented her, and 
kissed her on the forehead. She then was 
handed a tabouret, on which to sit among 
the duchesses present. The solemnities at 
the leave-taking audience were the same ; 
and after these audiences there was usually 
abanquet. In the same way the ambassa- 
dors paid solemn visits to the royal prin- 
cesses, and very frequently to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

The same solemnities took place at these 
audiences at the court of Spain; and Louis 
XIV. expressly obtained from this court rec- 
iprocity in the ceremony to be observed with 
his ambassadress. A perfectly similar cere- 
mony was also observed at the English court, 
With this difference, that the ambassadress 
was not allowed to sit down, but on the other 
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hand, she was fetched by a royal yacht so 
soon as she came in sight of the British coast. 
At the Russian court, official audiences for 
ambassadresses do not appear to have been 
introduced until 1762. These ceremonial 
privileges were very strictly kept up at the 
Papal court. When a foreign envoy had his 
audience on arriving, the Pope sent his wife 
his greeting and blessing, and soon after she 
was granted a solemn audience, at which 
three sofa cushions were given her for a seat. 
The details of this ceremony were arranged 
most carefully, and indeed the Papal See 
displayed the strictest accuracy in all such 
official matters, which it inherited from the 
Byzantine court, so notorious for its exag- 
gerated and clumsy grandeur. 

The ceremonial claims of ambassadresses 
were finally regulated at the Congress of 
Westphalia, and Moser writes on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘ The ambassadresses displayed them- 
selves at this great meeting in all their splen- 
dor, and on this occasion brought forward sev- 
eral claims, which were afterwards converted 
into a rule.” These claims referred chiefly 
to the ceremonies which the ambassadresses 
wished to see observed in their mutual inter- 
course ; and owing to the length of the con- 
gress, disputes on points of etiquette broke 
out, which must at times have been very 
welcome, when we reflect on the dearth of 
amusement supplied by the cities of Miin- 
ster and Omabriick. On this occasion, a 
fashion which has since been maintained at 
several courts, was introduced, of observ- 
ing, on the arrival of an ambassadress, ex- 
actly the same ceremonial as on the arrival 
of an envoy. The latter received the first 
visit from his colleagues, according to their 
rank, either in person, or by a card. Each 
came as quickly as he could, and no particu- 
lar succession was observed. The prece- 
dence of the European sovereigns had not 
yet been finally settled, and so it often hap- 
pened that when an envoy fancied that a 
visit paid to another ought to have been paid 
to him, the most obstinate disputes began, 
which often terminated by producing a war 
between the countries which the quarrellers 
represented. Weneed only turn to Wicque- 
fort, or Calliére’s “‘De la Maniére de Né- 
gocier avec les Souverains,” to form an idea 
of the countless disputes of this nature, which 
frequently led to the most piquant scenes. 
The Popes, especially Julius IL., tried at 
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times to stop this source of squabbling, by 
drawing up a table of precedence for Euro- 
pean sovereigns ; but it was not recognized. 
The first rank was granted, without opposi- 
tion, to the envoy of the German emperor ; 
but France, Spain, England, and at a later 
date, even Sweden, contended for the second 
place. 

These disputes of the envoys were taken 
up at the Congress of Westphalia by their 
wives, who carried them on much more vio- 
lently and recklessly than their husbands 
did. There was abundant opportunity for 
this, because the rule was strictly adhered to 
that every newly arrived lady should return 
the visits of her female companions, exactly 
in the same rotation as they had been paid 
to her. Moreover, as every envoy had 
brought his wife to Miinster, there was am- 
ple score for squabbles for precedence in this 
little town, where they were shut up so long. 
Moser gives us a long list of examples of 
this nature; and the wife of Servein, the 
French envoy, seems to have distinguished 
herself most by her quarrelsome temper. 
On her journey to Miinster she had had a 
dispute at the Hague with the Princess of 
Orange about the first visit, and she carried 
on the same game at the Congress of West- 
phalia. Thus, for instance, this lady and 
the Countess Sannazar, ambassadress from 
Mantua, had a tremendous quarrel, because 
the latter paid the first visit to Madame 
Brun, the Spanish envoy’s wife. Her hus- 
band had a similar quarrel with the Hanse- 
atic envoy, because the latter paid the first 
visit to the Spanish ambassador. In conse- 
quence of these quarrels, banquets at this 
congress often terminated with sanguinary 
conflicts among the servants; and similar 
quarrels occurred at the Congress of Nime- 
guen. Moser tells us of one between the 
French and the Spanish ambassadors, be- 
cause the latter received the first visit from 
the wife of the Swedish envoy, when she ap- 
peared in public after her confinement. Ever. 
the envoys themselves were not always so 
gallant as to avoid squabbles with the ladies 
about precedence. M. de Brenne records 
such a case as occurring between the French 
ambassador and the English ambassadress, 
on the occasion of the marriage of Charles I. 
with the French Princess Henrietta. The 
envoy was not willing to allow his colleague’s 
wife an envied seat in the king’s coach upon 
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the departure of the newly married couple; 
but when his appeal to the monarch had no 
result, he expressed himself satisfied. In 
the previous century a Prussian envoy be- 
haved with even less gallantry to a Danish 
ambassadress. She claimed precedence, but 
he most unceremoniously thrust her back. 
The Congress of Vienna deprived ambas- 
sadresses of the chance of quarrelling with 
one another, or with the envoys. The reg- 
ulations drawn up on March 19, 1815, de 
cided that ambassadors at the different courts 
should rank according to the date on which 
their arrival was officially announced to the 
court. By this most simple arrangement, 
which now holds good at every court in Ew 
rope, the old disputes for precedence among 
the envoys are abolished, and nothing is left 
to the ambassadresses but to yield to the 
new order of things. Formerly the preten 
sions of envoys and their wives to precedence 
over persons of a non-ambassadorial charao- 
ter, were very far-fetched ; and at times it 
happened that they claimed precedence of 
the princes and princesses of the court to 
which they were accredited. Imperial and 
royal envoys at times considered themselves 
superior to the princes and electors to whom 
they were sent; they even expected cardi- 
nals to yield to them; and Moser tells us 
of a quarrel of this nature between Cardinal 
Grimani and a Spanish ambassadress, in 
1702, which led to a terrible fight between 
their servants in the streets of Rome. A 
papal decree, however, expressly claimed, in 
1750, precedence for cardinals. Such cases, 
after all, are isolated, and the ambassa 
dresses, as a rule, only demanded to be 
ranked immediately after princesses of the 
blood. At the Roman court they had car 
ried on for many years a quarrel for prece- 
dence with the princesses of the Houses of 
Colonna and Ursini. It commenced in the 
time of the first ambassadress, Countess 
Olivarez, and cropped out again every now 
and then. Similar disputes between ambas- 
sadresses and ladies belonging to the nobil- 
ity, took place repeatedly in these countries ; 
and Wicquefort tells us of one between 
Countess Lilienroth, wife of the Swedish en- 
voy, and a Countess Horn, which led to a 
sharp exchange of notes between her hus- 
band and the States-General. There are no 
established rules as to the rank of envoys 
and their wives, although various formal 
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treaties have been made on the subject be- 
tween different states. As a rule, consider- 
able difficulty arises as to the position of 
ambassadresses to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and their wives. At the French court 
there used to be entire equality; but now- 
a-days these ministers appear to have prece- 
dence of ambassadors at nearly every court. 
The rank of ambassadresses is most cer- 
tainly determined in our country, where they 
rank after the viscountesses, although they 
take precedence of those ministers who are 
not members of the nobility. 

We will shortly allude to a few ceremo- 
nial claims of ambassadresses. They, for 
instance, are allowed to go to court with six 
horses and outriders, and to bear the title of 
Excellency; and, at the beginning of the 
reign of Henry IV., they had the right of 
driving into the Louvre in their coaches. 
The Venetian ambassadress at the French 
court enjoyed the special privilege that, when 
she was confined, the king was godfather to 
the child, held it at the font, and made it 
handsome presents, Valuable presents were 
also frequently made to these ladies by the 
sovereigns. At the Papal court, these con- 
sisted mostly of relics, or an agnus Dei; 
presents which, at that day, had a far greater 
value in the eyes of ladies than they would 
have at present. Ceremonial claims of so 
prominent a character were, as we stated, 
not conceded to the wives of envoys of a 
lower rank; still they were treated very 
courteously, and the wives of secretaries of 
legation, even, were never denied admission 
to court. Admission to court, however, has 
been denied even to ambassadresses, for ir- 
regular conduct, and the same has occurred in 
consequence of disputes ; as, for instance, in 
1782, in the case of the wife of the Austrian 
envoy at Stockholm. This lady had refused 
to kiss the queen’s hand upon introduction. 
unless the latter consented to kiss her cheek, 
and she was, consequently, not presented at 
court. At a later date, the ambassadress 
attended a ball at the city hall, at which the 
royal family were also present ; and the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies intimated to her that, 
as she had not been presented, she could not 
remain in the society of the royal family. 
The imperial court regarded this in the light 
of an insult; the ambassador was recalled, 
and his post remained vacant till 1788. The 
question has been frequently asked whether 
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ambassadresses, when belonging to.a differ- 
ent creed from that of their husbands, have 
a right to a special form of worshp, and this, 
question may be of practical importance in 
countries like Spain, Turkey, etc. This 
privilege is almost universally conceded, by 
writers on the subject, to ambassadresses, on 
account of their caractére representant, but 
it is as unanimously refused to the wives of 
other envoys, and with some show of rea~ 
son. The privileges of the latter are merely 
based on the circumstances that they form 
part of the suite of the envoy, their hus- 
band; and only the envoy himself has, ac- 
cording to the law of nations, a claim to his 
own private religious service, in the case that 
his co-religionists are not allowed to. per- 
form public or private worship in the same 
city. 

Other envoys’ wives are equally privileged 
with the ambassadress in this immunity and 
exemption from the legislature of the power 
to which their husband is accredited, but 
there have been a few cases in which this 
privilege has been broken through. Thus, 
in the last century, the wife of the Spanish 
envoy, at the court of Savoy, was arrested 
for debt, but as soon as the duke obtained 
cognizance of the fact, he ordered her libera- 
tion, and apologized to the King of Spain 
in a letter written with his own hand, In 
the same way the wife of the imperial envoy, 
Count Plettenberg, was insulted, in 1737, by 
the troops of the Archbishop of Cologne, at 
the siege of Nordhausen Castle; the em- 
peror took up the matter very warmly, and 
wrote very urgent letters both to the arch- 
bishop and to his allies, the Electors of 
Brandenburg and the Palatinate, in which 
he ordered them to respect the law of na- 
tions. We have already alluded to the quar- 
rel for precedence between the Swedish am- 
bassadress, Countess Lilienroth, and the 
Countess Horn; in the squabble, the Count- 
ess Lilienroth felt herself insulted because 
the other lady said to her, “ Madame vous 
étes une impertinente ;” and her husband 
made a heavy complaint to the States-Gen- 
eral thereupon. Ata later date, she imag- 
ined herself insulted by a young lawyer, who 
spoke to her while she was leaning out of 
window one evening ; but as he had not em- 
ployed insolent language, the States-Gen- 
eral saw no reason to give the ambassador 
the satisfaction which he demanded ; where- 
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upon the latter asked for his passport, and 
went off to his native land. Lucky is the 
envoy who has not a wife so jealous of her 
privileges as the Countess Lilienroth, and 
who appears to have caused her poor hus- 
band incessant trouble. 

An occurrence, which might have had se- 
rious consequences, took place at Vienna in 
1730, with the wife of the Prussian envoy, 
Von Brandt. She was driving, with her 
daughter, past a religious procession, and 
the mob, excited by a priest, insisted on the 
two ladies getting out, and on their refusal, 
they were forcibly dragged forth by two men. 
The Austrian Government had the latter 
at once thrown into prison, and they after- 
wards asked pardon of the envoy on their 
anees, and in chains ; but the priest escaped 
without any punishment, because the Gov- 
ernment declared that it had no jurisdiction 
over him. As undoubted as the inviolabil- 
ity of ambassadors’ wives, is their freedom 
from the jurisdiction of the foreign state ; 
and these, as well as all other privileges, re- 
main equally valid after their husbands’ 
death. The practice of the several courts 
has always been the same in this respect, 
although some writers have now and then 
made the arbitrary assertion that, by the 
death of an envoy, his widow at once returns 
to private life. This idea originates from a 
confusion between the functions of the em- 
bassy and its privileges: the former cer- 
tainly cease through the demise of the envoy, 
but not the latter. Should these cease and 
determine before the return of the ambas- 
sador and his suite to their native country, 
it only takes place at the expiration of a cer- 
tain period, which is either decided by the 
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laws, or peremptorily settled by the foreign 
sovereign. These principles are applicable 
to the wives of all envoys, and especially to 
ambassadresses, who, as we have seen, pos- 
sess a more independent title to their privi- 
leges than the mere fact of belonging to their 
husbands’ suite. Moser has written a spe- 
cial treatise on the subject, “ How long an 
ambassador’s widow enjoys the privileges of 
her deceased husband ;” and one of the cases 
which he quotes is interesting. The wife of 
a foreign envoy at the Viennese court re- 
mained there when a widow. No time was 
settled during which she must return home, 
or lose her privileges and be regarded as a 
private person, and hence, when she died, 
a few years after, she still held the ambas- 
sadorial privileges, which had never been re- 
called during her lifetime. Upon her death, 
the question was raised whether these priv- 
ileges were applicable to her will, and the 
Imperial Court of Exchequer gave an opin- 
ion to the contrary effect. Moser attacks 
this judgment, and declares that the court 
was incompetent to decide the question, be- 
cause the lady was not subject to its juris- 
diction during her lifetime. 

As arule, a period is allowed in most 
countries for the duration of the ambassa- 
dorial privileges of the widow of an envoy— 
generally one year ; and the same is the case 
if the ambassadress should remain in the for- 
eign capital, after her husband’s recall, or 
with him. After the expiration of this time, 
the ambassador’s wife becomes a private per- 
son, just in the same way as if she had re- 
turned home immediately upon her has- 
band’s recall, 





CuarapE.—I have always had some doubt 
on the solution, Good-Night, said to be Praed’s 
“own,” of his Charade, “ Sir Hilary,” and have 
not seen the American interpretations. Good- 
Night does not, certainly, satisfy the first two 
syllables of prayer. I venture to propose 
another solution, and, as the charade is short 
and not always at hand, I append it, with the 
interpretation in brackets :— 

“Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt: 
Sooth ’twas an awful day! 





The revellers of camp and court 
Had little time to pray ! 
Tis said Sir Hilary uttered there 
Two syllables by way of prayer : [aide Dieu} 
My first to all the brave and proud 
Who see to-morrow’s sun, fail 


My next, with its cool quiet dowd, [dew] 
To those who win their dewy shroud 
Or ere this day be done. 
My whole to those whose bright blue eyes 
[adieu] 
Weep when a warrior nobly dies.” 
—Notes and Queries. 
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SPECIE PAYMENTS.—NATIONAL CUR- 
RENCY.— SINKING FUND. 


Dourine the year 1863, it is assumed for the 
purpose of the present argument, that the re- 
ceipts of the United States, for Duties and 
Taxes of all kinds, will not be less than 300 
millions of dollars. 

We propose that all the payments of the 
United States be made in notes of 5, 10, 20, 50, 
100, and 1,000 dollars ; such notes to be paya- 
ble on demand at the Treasury, New York. 
They may be supposed to amount to 300 mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Now as a man can get gold for his notes on 
demand, or can remit them to any part of the 
United States in payment of debt, or for pur- 
chases, he will ordinarily think them more con- 
venient and valuable than the gold itself, and, 
therefore, will not ask for gold until he needs 
it. Indeed, there is so much inconvenience and 
danger in holding gold ina man’s own house, 
that most persons who have much of it will be 
desirous of depositing it in some safe place. 
So Brokers, and all who have large amounts 
of gold in New York, are desirous of depositing 
it with the Banks there. But, for the same 


reasons, the Banks are not willing to take the 
trouble and run the risk of holding gold for 


other people. All the room they have for that 
purpose is needed for their own Stocks. 

Now let the United States accept the custody 
of gold when offered at any Sub-Treasury, giv- 
ing in return these notes payable in gold at the 
great centre of commerce, the city of New York. 
And of course all such gold should be sent to 
New York, so as to be ready to meet any de- 
mand. It is estimated that Banks and private 
persons will deposit in the year 50 millions of 
gold in exchange for notes. 

Adding this last item to the amount estimated 
as receipts for Taxes, it will be seen that the 
United States will receive throughout the year 
350 millions of dollars, and will pay out the 
same large amount. 

That this estimate is far short of the probable 
amount may be seen from a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, by Mr. Cisco, the Assist- 
ant Treasurer at New York. It is there shown 
that the receipts at New York for the last six 
months of 1861, were 207 millions, and the dis- 
bursements 233 millions. The sum was five 
times as great as in the last six months of 1860. 

Now let us look at the practical working of 
the matter. 

The United States will pay their Soldiers 
and Sailors in notes of the smaller sums, as 
more desirable to that large class of public 
creditors. To Contractors for Beef, Pork, 
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Clothing, «Arms, Ammunition, Ships, and 
Houses, they will pay. in notes of larger 
amounts. And in the same notes they will pay 
the Interest of the Public Debt. 

These notes paid out during the year in all 
parts of the United States will come back in 
many ways. Merchants will draw gold with 
them for exportation. Large amounts of them 
will be paid for Duties, and innumerable pay- 
ments for Taxes in all parts of the country will 
be made in them. Still they will never all 
come back. It is not too much to suppose that 
at the end of the year 100 millions of them will 
be outstanding, and of course an equal amount 
of gold will remain in the Treasury. 

It would be perfectly safe, as our large Bank 
experience has proved, to take half this amount 
and invest it in United States six per cent 
Stocks, as the beginning of a great S1InKING 
Funp ; in order to keep up the credit of the 
United States, and to pay off the Public Debt in 
a single generation, as we shall proceed to show. 

If this investment be made, we should have, 
at the beginning of 1864, an outstanding 
amount of notes of 100 millions; and we 
should have to meet them 50 millions of gold 
and 50 millions of United States Stocks. Here 
would Specie Payments be again and firmly es- 
tablished. 

During 1864 the receipts would not be less 
than in 1863: 350 millions in addition to 50 
millions of gold on hand. Let the payments 
be made in notes as before. To manage the 
constantly increasing business of the country, it 
is supposed that an addition of 20 millions a 
year of notes will be necessary; and that there 
will be a steady addition of that amount of the 
notes outstanding, and of the gold in the 
Treasury. At first, indeed, the amounts will 
be larger. Now if we invest each year half of 
this increase in United States Stocks, and in- 
vest also the Interest accruing thereon, the re- 
sult will be, as shown in the following table, to 
pay off a thousand millions of Debt, in 25 
years, 

In practice there never would be so large an 
amount as 50 millions to be invested at one 
time. The Commissioners of the Sinking Fund 
would buy up Stocks at favorable times, and in 
smaller amounts. 

It is evident that if judiciously managed the 
process would so strengthen the credit of the 
United States, that even a war with Europe 
would not shake it. 

And then such a safe and steady CURRENCY 
as would be established! Men who have 
watched the ebbs and floods of Corporation 
notes for 50 years past will not think it extrav- 
agant to assert that the establishment of such a 
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Currency would compensate us for the money 
losses of the rebellion. 

And this may be done so quietly, and will 
grow so gradually, that all existing banking 
and other business will adapt itself easily to the 
change. There is no uncertainty about it: the 
experiment has already been made in Great Bri- 
tain by means of the Bank of England. That 
Corporation issues 30 millions sterling of notes, 
secured by 15 millions of Government Stock 
and 15 millions of gold. We have not, and do 
not need, any such gigantic Corporation to come 
between the Government and the people. 

Fully impressed more than forty years ago 
with these principles, the writer saw an oppor- 
tunity of reducing them to practice when the 
charter of the United States Bank was about to 
expire. He visited President Jackson, to show 
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the feasibility of introducing a National Cur- 
rency by means of rechartering the Bank, with 
a provision that it should issue this Currency, 
and no other. The President listened favora- 
bly; he told Congress that if applied to, he 
would furnish such a charter as he would be 
willing to approve. Congress would not ask 
him, and the great opportunity passed away. At 
the end of thirty years it is again in our power. 
The pressure of financial necessity crowds us 
into the right path; the Treasury Department 
has already entered upon it; the Press advo- 
cates it; the public is prepared for it, and Sec 
retary Chase has it in his power to take rank 
with Alexander Hamilton. 


Office of Littell’s Living Age, 
Boston, 20 Nov., 1862. 





TABLE OF SINKING FUND AND CURRENCY 


sides balance last yr. 


Gold and gold curren- 
cy received this year 
Expenditure in Notes. 
Increase of outstand- 
ing Notes this year. 
Gold notcalled for, be- 
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This calculation, at the same rate, when extended to 1888, will show an investment of 1007 
millions, of which 350 is Principal and 657 Interest. 





